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HUMAN DODDER AND OTHER 
PARASITES. 


In previous issues we have discussed 
that beautiful class of parasitic vines 
called by poets and lovers the “love 
| vine,” which, when it chances to grow 
near the clover or alfalfa, enfolds the 
stalk in its deceitful embrace, lets go 
of the earth, and lives a purely para- 
sitic life, sucking the substance out of 
the host plant, and dying with it, but 
not until from the substance of that 
host it has developed seed and perpet- 
uated its vile race. 

Plants are but types of the human 
being, whom directly or indirectly they 
feed. Many plants, like the morning- 
glory, for example, are types of hu- 
mans who, unable to stand erect them- 
selves, catch onto stronger men, and 
by winding themselves into their con- 
fidence lift themselves up to notice, to 
position or to power, doing them real 
though not intentional injury, but not 
killing them. If you will notice any 
man who is prominent in business or 
polities or even in social life, you will 
find around him those dependents or 
hangers-on who, while basking in his 
favor, do him real though not inten- 
tional injury. They are not really par- 
asiies, but merely hinderers. 

The dodders typify another class of 
men altogether. There are several 
classes of them, and large classes at 
that. Like the morning-giory, they 
can not stand alone; but, unlike it, 
they do not try to stand alone. Hav- 
ing no roots in the soil, they live off 
the substance of those to whom they 
attach themselves, or are attached. 

Some of them are young men, who, 
carefully, but unwisely reared, either 
unwilling or unable to do anything for 
theselves, are dependent on Dad to fix 
or start them, and then fail to hold 
what Dad gave them—a type fortu- 
nately not very common in the country 
—though commop enough in the city. 
They are parasites of unwise and fool- 
ish, though fond, parents. Others are 
parasites on the father-in-law, depend- 
ing on the wife’s undying affection and 
the love of grandparents for their chil- 
dren, instead of on their own strong 
arms for support. The son or son-in- 
law blessed with good health, who 
does not endeavor to do something 
for himself, insofar as society is con- 
cerned, is a “dead one,” a parasite, 
and had better be really dead ard 
safely buried. 

Oh, no! the parasites are not all on 
the elovers or flax or thistles. The 
very prostitutes have their parasites, 





or “eadets,” who live on their ill-gotten 
gains, as they themselves are para- 
sites on society. Who was it said: 


“Great fleas have little fleas upon 
their backs to bite ’em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
and so ad infinitum. 

And the great fleas themselevs, in 
turn, have greater fleas to go on; 

While these again have greater 
still, and greater still, and so 
on.” 


And so there are lines of business 
that are largely parasitic; for example, 
the saloon business. Its continued ex- 
istence depends on its success in de- 
veloping the drink habit in some thou- 
sands of young men each year, and 
converting a certain percentage of 
them into habitual drunkards. From 
this last class are manufactured a 
large per cent of our crimnals of vari- 
ous types and paupers. 

But here the analogy ends. The 
poor clover can not protect itself from 
the dodder. The moment this “love 
vine” clasps it in its deadly embrace, 
its doom is sealed. The fruit tree can 
not protect itself against the parasitic 
plant lice, nor the corn from its para- 
sitic root worms or root lice. All of 
these depend on man, for whom they 
exist, to free them from their para- 
sitic foes. The more intelligent 
dog does make a vigorous effort to get 
rid of the parasitic flea, but you will 
find intelligent people advocating the 
continuance of parasitic business when 
it is an advantage to their own par- 
ticular trade or business, or on the 
ground that it helps business. 

While parasitism is quite general in 
nature, as it is in man, of whom nature 
is in some sense a type, there is also 
both in nature and in organized soci- 
ety what the scientists call “symbi- 
osis,” or a helpful associated life. For 
example, the bacteria in the legumes, 
which are really plants though micro- 
scopic, are very helpful to the plants 
themselves. Many plants could not 
produce seed without insects to pol- 
linate their flowers. 

So in business, different lines give 
powerful aid to each other, and are in 
fact, essential to their existence. The 
farmer can not thrive without a man- 
ufacturer somewhere in reach, nor the 
manufacturer without the farmer, and 
neither without the transporter, nor 
any of them without the distributer, 
nor all of them together without the 
bapker. There is very often a tendency 
among each class, however, to be 
come, if not parasites, parasitical in 
their methods, and to exact from *h 
others what they have not legitimate- 
ly earned. Sometimes two apparently 
different classes will unite in their 
parasitical efforts, as for example, 
when the railroads allow the express 
companies to become parasites and 
suck the life out of them, but only 
when it is for the benefit of the larger 
fleas, who as stockholders in the ex- 
press companies, can, through them, 
suck the life out of the general public 
in the way of exorbitant express 
charges. 

And so it goes. This is a great world 
we live in. Parasitism is not confined 
to the dodders on the clovers and al- 
falfa. We have parasitic lice on other 
plants, parasitic lice on the cattle, the 
sheep, the hogs, which suck not only 
the blood but the life, and give no re- 
turn except more parasites. This is 
bad enough, but human parasites in 
society or business or politics are even 
worse. Every class of business has its 
dodder, its parasites, which live not 
merely on business men, but on busi- 
ness itself. No sooner does a political 
party become so strongly entrenched 
in the confidence of the people that 
devotion to it becomes a religon, than 
parasites begin to suck its substance. 
No church becomes great without be- 
coming infested with more or less par- 
asites, who live from its substance but 
fail to render it efficient service in re- 
turn. The business of the dog in 
fighting fleas is a small business com- 
pared with the business of society. of 
business, of everything from high to 
low, in getting rid of parasites. Suc- 
cess in ridding ourselves of parasites 
is the measure of our civilization. 





STATE OWNED STALLIONS. 


Very few states in the Union have 
shown as intelligent interest in the 
promotion of breeding high-class draft 
horses as the little state of New Jer- 
sey. Practically all of the western 








states—at least those of the corn belt 
—now have stallion record registration 
boards and laws requiring stallions to 
be registered and to be free from any 
transmissible disease before they are 
permitted to be used for public serv- 
ice. New Jersey Las this, and in ad- 
dition, the duties of the live stock 
commission are to purchase and main- 


tain stallions of draft and coach type 


for public service in the various coun- 
ties of the state, through breeders’ 
associations duly organized, and also 
to aid in the selection and distribution 
of breeding sires and dams of other 
classes of live stock. The commission 
formulates rules and regulations un- 
der which the breeders’ associations 
must be organized, and also rules with 
reference to the class of mares to be 
bred to the state stallions. The mares 
must first be submitted to a veteri- 
nary examination and be free from 
transmissible diseases. They must be 
also of approved types. Eleven stal- 
lions have been imported by the state 
for breeding purposes, and distributed 
to different counties. For the season 
of 1911 these stallions got 66 per cent 
of living colts. The highest percent- 
age was 75 per cent, and the lowest 51 
per cent. The commission reports that 
patronage of state stallions is becom- 
ing more popular each year. 





YOUR “LITTLE MARY.” 


Some years ago a play was put on 
in one of the London theaters, the 
scene being laid in one of those fash- 
ionable sanitariums which the very 
rich attend, where fashionable doctors 
treat fashionable diseases for fashion- 
able fees, and nobody but the doctor 
ever gets any particular benefit. A 
emedium appears who really cures, it 
is claimed, by the aid of an inward 
monitor called “Little Mary”; and 
when urged to explain, on threat of 
expulsion, admits, notwithstanding it 
is horrible bad form in high society, 
that “Little Mary” is the stomach. 
Then comes a catching song, of which 
We quote a verse: 


“Now I want you all to know her 
When I mention her again. 
But exactly what she is, 

It isn’t easy to explain. 

Let me merely say that Baby 
Often has a little pain 

In Little Mary, 

In Little Mary.” 


Someone may say: Why such non- 
sense in such a staid and dignified pa 
per as Wallaces’ Farmer? Because, 
dearly beloved, we have been unable 
to arouse as deep an interest as we 
would like on the subject of balanced 
rations for either man or beast, and 
we are willing to appear just a little 
foolish if we can get you to look at 
the subject from a somewhat different 
standpoint. 

We are not thinking of your bowels, 
but of your real stomach, your “bread 
basket,” and we would like to have 
you think of it for a time as a person 
and call her “Little Mary.” The time 
is breakfast, and you are sending down 
to Little Mary, let us say, several big 
slices of bread and butter, or a num- 
ber of hot biscuits, a big piece of ham, 
several fried eggs; then throwiug her 
down some pancakes, and washing it 
all down with two or three cups of 
strong coffee. Little Mary says to her- 
self: I must get this mess cleaned up 
and out of the road before dinner-time. 
So she rolls up her sleeves and goes 
to work. 

Much depends on the shape in which 
she gets the batch. If it comes in big 
chunks and pretty fast, washed down 
with the coffee, she has a hard job 
ahead of her. If the teeth have torn 
it in pieces and it is well moistened 
with the mouth water, or saliva, she 
feels happy, if there is not altogether 
too much of it. She is both a chemist 
and a mechanical engineer, this Little 
Mary of ours. Without trying to sift 
out the different parts, which would be 
a hopeless task, she puts into it some 
gastric juice. She began to get this 
juice ready when she heard the bless- 
ing asked upstairs, and heard the rat- 
ile of the knives and forks, and she 
}uts in a little at a time as the batch 
comes down. About the time she hears 
ihe chairs pushed back, ghe puts in a 
lot of it to soak it all up, 








es 

This gastric juice, for making which 
she has a factory of her own, containg 
pepsin, which takes hold of the albu- 
minoids or flesh formers which ma 
be in the batch, such as lean cat 
and the whites of eggs, and makes 
them into peptones, which are soluble 
In making this gastric juice, she puts 
in some dilute hydrocholoric acij as a 
germicde, for she likes to have every- 
thing sweet about her house. ‘Then 
she starts churning, and churns the 


whole mass for three or four hours. 
Then she sends it down into a lower 
story, where an assistant puts in bile 


from the liver and juice from the pan- 
creas, and churns the whole siowly 
until the whole mass is milky and you 
can’t tell ham from pancakes nor bis. 
cuits from eggs. 


Now the question is how to sort it 
out; and Little Mary calls in her as. 
sistants. There is a lot that is merely 
water, and they pass this on and out 
through various channels, largely 
through the pores of the skin. Some 
of it is merely filling-in material with 
no real value in it, and they pass that 
down into a lower story. Some of it 
looks like lye, and Little Mary says: 
If we get rid of the water in it, it wil 
make bone, teeth, toe-nails, hair and 
whiskers. Some of it is albuminous, 
and she says: That will make the 
youngsters grow or repair the muscles 
of the workingman. They call it albu- 
men or protein. Some of it is evident- 
ly carbon, and this will keep up the 
heat, whether it be in man, woman or 
child. Little Mary likes to get a good 
deal of this carbon in cold weather. 


And so, before noon she has the 
whole mess cleaned up, and lies down 
and takes a nap while waiting for the 
next batch, waking up when she hears 
the dinner bell ringing. Little Mary, 
however, as the song goes, is some- 
thing of a “fickle but a fascinating 
fairy,” and once in a while she gets 
into a tantrum and refuses to receive 
the proposed batch, and ejects it. Then 
the owner of Litle Mary is “sick at 
the stomach.” At other times she gets 
too much in chunks and too dry. She 
does the best she can with this stuff, 
and after she has done her best she 
passes it on downstairs, and then “the 
baby has a little pain” or the colic, or 
the farmer has a very severe pain and 
sends for the doctor. If he is a very 
big fool, he dumps down a glass of 
whisky, which riles Little Mary up 
still more, interferes with her gastric 
juice factory, and there is sooner or 
later trouble for that fellow. If no 
worse, he becomes stupid and does not 
like to get to work. For Little Mary 
has summoned all the nerve force from 
the brain, for which she has a pro- 
found respect, in order to get rid of 
this gorge. 

We advise all our readers, if they 
wish to have peace of mind, a bright 
outlook for the future, and hopes of 
heaven, to take good care of Little 
Mary. They will never have but one; 
and while she is a willing worker and 
will always do her best, she can be 
mightily hindered in her work; and we 
do not wonder that sometimes, when 
she feels that she is imposed upon, she 
makes a man “heave up Jonah,” or 
suffer the pains of purgatory. For dys 
pepsia is simply an inefficient Little 
Mary, inefficient because she has been 
abused, flouted and insulted until she 
has no Lope, and vents her wrath upon 
her persecutor. 

There is another side to this ques- 
tion: Every animal on the place has 
a Little Mary, a different sort from 
yours, but doing a similar work. She 
can wor’ only with what you give ler. 
If you feed your cattle an unbalanced 
ration, their Little Marys do the best 
they can with it, as all Little Marys 
do, but you can’t expect them to lay 
by the fat in store which the butcher 
demands unless you give them {fat- 
making food; nor can you expect your 
cows to furnish the milk you need for 
making butter or for sale on the mal- 
ket unless you furnish them milk-mak- 
ing food; nor can you expect them to 
build up great bony frames, unless 
you give them bone-making food. Their 
Little Marys do the best they can with 
what they have, but they can’t work 
miracles. Cows can’t make plenty of 
milk out of corn and timothy hay. They 
ask for clover, and if you don’t give 
them that or other milk-making feeds, 
you will get less milk, that’s all. 

We get a better view of this whole 
subject of balanced rations, if we Dut 
use our imaginations a little and think 
of the digestive system in man oF 
beast as a person doing the best it cal 
with what you furnish. 
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THE BEEF SUPPLY. 


In a recent article we suggested the 
possibility of the profitable production 
of baby beef or fat calves on farm land 
a hundred dollars an acre and 
over. We do not éxpect that our read- 
ers will agree with us. They will say 
that there is no certainty that the 
present prices of beef will continue, 
and, therefore, that they would not be 
justified in making changes. They will 
allege that the price of corn is bound 

to be high, and the expense of prodyc- 

ing fat cattle continually increasing, 
or at least, even with some declines, 
maintaining its relatively high level. 

With reference to the first objection, 
we want to call their attention to some 
facts Which they know, or at least 
know in part. The first is that the 

pusiness of the open range is a thing 
of the past. Only in a few sections are 
cattle kept as they were twenty years 
ago; and these few great herds will 
soon be closed out and the cowboy will 
disappear from the scene. 

It has been alleged that the closed 
ranges, or the large fenced pastures, 
will in time furuish more cattle than 
the open range ever did; for the rea- 
son that the ranges will not be over- 
pastured, that the land will be owned 
and leased, and that farmers will pro- 
vide abundant winter forage to carry 
their cattle through the winter. We 
confess that we once thought so. Pos- 
sibly this may be true; but the price 
of semi-arid land must fall before even 
that way of raising cattle can continue 
in a large enough way to affect the 
market. It requires on the best of the 
range, say the country west of the 
100th meridian, ten acres of land to 
furnish a steer with grass during the 
summer season. The price of this 
jJand has reached a point where it 
costs quite as much to furnish pasture 
for the steer in the semi-arid region 
as it does in many places in the humid 
region. 

Then, again, in all the best parts of 
that semi-arid region the country is 
dotted with homesteaders and nesters; 
so that it is very difficult to get a suf- 
ficient acreage of land to justify a man 
in fencing his pastures. We are firmly 
convinced that if a man has two to 
four sections of this land, and will 
leave four-fifths of it in the native 
grasses which are adapted to the loca- 
tion, and will dry farm enough to pro- 
vide himself with a cash crop and win- 
ter forage to carry his cattle through, 
he can make a very satisfactory living 
so far as making money is concerned. 
The land fever, however, has laid a 
firm hold on the American people,.and 
prices will not decline for a number 
of years yet. Hence we must not look 
for the usual amount of cattle from the 
range. 

Then we call attention to another 
;point: that as long as the cities in- 
crease in population, there will be an 
increased demand for milk, cream and 
‘butter, and the land that can be de- 
voted to beef growing will be constant- 
ly lessened. It must be remembered 
also that the progeny of the special 
purpose dairy cow makes meat only in 
the form of veal, and that it is not a 
profitable consumer of the forage that 
grows on the farm,’ and has no market 
value off the farm. 

Again, we call the attention of our 


worth 


~readers to the fact that a very large 


per cent of the men who are farming 
in the humid section are not stock 
farmers, and can not easily be made 
over. They are accustomed to grow- 
ing grain; understand that perfectly; 
are perhaps the most skillful corn 
farmers and grain growers in the 
world, so far as the manipulation of 
the tools is concerned. If their boys 
could be kept on the farm, they might 
in time learn the art of keeping live 
stock. But the social life in the grain 
farming sections is so lacking in all 
that delights the heart of the boy, that 
these boys will leave the farm and go 
to grain growing somewhere else, in 
Canada or in Montana, for example. 

For these reasons, and inasmuch as 
the population of the cities is continu- 
ally increasing, we see no grounds for 
hope of their getting beef cheaper than 
it is today. It may be that a bumper 
crop of corn will so lower the price 
that it will cheapen the cost of produc- 
ing this beef, but this will be only 
temporary. For, do what we will, we 
do not seem to have been able in the 
last ten years to materially increase 
the total amount of grains that we put 
On the market. 


Another consideration: Dry seasons 








are likely to affect any part of the hu- 
mid section. We have had dry sea- 
sons two years in Iowa, as a result of 
which pastures failed and hay was 
worth as much, pound for pound, on 
the farm as corn. We have had these 
dry seasons frequently in the past; and 
we will have them alternating in series 
with series of wet seasons in the fu- 
ture. Now, what happens these dry 
years? The farm becomes overstocked. 
The farmer can not buy pasture; he 
can not buy thay, and he is obliged to 
sell his cattle. The buyer takes, not 
what the farmer wants to sell, but 
what he wants to buy, ships them to 
the great markets, and they pass out 
of existence, never to return. Hence 
we do not see any hopes of the people 
in the cities getting beef cheaper than 
now, speaking, of course, of the aver- 
age, until we increase the supply of 
cattle; and we do not see any place 
where they can be increased except 
on the farm. 

Now, as to the second objection: We 
freely admit that the farmer can not 
afford to keep an average cow on land 
worth a hundred dollars an acre for 
the sole chance of an average calf. 
That is, we can not afford to keep it 
until it is fit to go into the feed lot 
as a two-year-old. It does not follow 
that we can not raise fat calves weigh- 
ing eightthundred pounds, or baby beef 





put in song or story, or painted on the 
farmer’s door. 

But the question arises: How shall 
we handle the live stock? The problem 
is an easy one for the dairyman, but 
we are talking now about beef breed- 
ing, and here’s a question we want to 
put up to all feeders: What will it 
cost to grow a ten-months-old calf to 
eight hundred pounds, or a year-old 
calf to a thousand pounds? 

It will cost more than the calf will 
bring, if you let it run with the dam 
till weaning time, and lacerate the feel- 
ings of the cow and have a most dis- 
consolate calf if you simply wean it 
suddenly and then allow your calf to 
lose fifty pounds and get a check that 
the butcher can detect when he cuts 
up the carcass. There is no money in 
that. 

Another proposition is to wean these 
calves gradually, keeping up the baby 
fat or milk fat, and then pushing them 
cautiously and carefully and steadily 
until fit for the market. It will not be 
possible if you are not sure of cheap 
feed, for these calves must go through 
the entire summer and winter. 

Suppose we take another method: 
Suppose we do some cultivating in our 
pastures and grow at least 50 per cent 
more grass on an acre of pasture than 
we have done in the past. Suppose we 
increase the yield, so that an acre and 














A GOOD CROP OF RAPE. 





weighing ten or eleven hundred pounds 
at a profit on the farm. 

We can not do it in the old way, be- 
cause the old way was one that was 
justifiable only under the conditions 
under which it was adopted. When 
we had unlimited range west of the 
Missouri; when we had fenced land for 
range even in a state like Iowa; when 
we could keep cattle for a dollar a 
head on the average summer and win- 
ter, and for four dollars a head at the 
most in the winter, as we have done 
many a time on our own farms; when 
we could buy steers coming three 
years old, running from ten to twelve 
hundred pounds,.we could make money 
feeding corn to that class of cattle. It 
was a terrifically wasteful method, a 
method that would be laughed at by 
feeders in Europe, a method that only 
the best kind of a character would 
make these European feeders believe 
it existed. 

It does not follow, however, that cat- 
tle of the kind we have described can 
not be grown on the farm at a profit. 
Well, you ask, how would you go about 
it? In ths first place, we would cut 
down our acreage of corn. We would 
adopt the motto which a Massachu- 
setts friend sends us, as follows: ‘“Cul- 
tivate half the area at half the ex- 
pense and double the yield. Devote 
the other half to pasture or forage 
crops, in order to increase the amount 
of live stock. Raise fifty-six bushels of 
corn on one acre instead of on two 
acres, and graze stock-on the other 
acre.” This in itself would be sound 
doctrine, a watchword worthy of being 








a half of grass will keep a cow seven 
months in the year. You can do that. 
You can do bettér than that; but you 
can do that anyhow. f 

Now instead of having your pastures 
go short, and your cows lose in milk 
and your calves necessarily lose in 
flesh, suppose you take advantage of 
the summer silo. In addition to put- 
ting up a winter silo, which you must 
have if you are to succeed at all, put 
up @ summer silo as an insurance in 
case of drouth in the humid section. 
We would like to have our readers get 
down to figures, or rather to give cre- 
dence to the experiments that have 
been made in a dozen experiment sta- 
tions, as to the feeding capacity of an 
acre of corn when put in the shape of 
silage. An acre of corn properly 
planted on good land would yield from 
ten to thirteen tons of silage. Thirty 
pounds of that silage, with thirteen, 
pounds of clover hay or fifteen of al- 
falfa, will keep a cow one day. Now 
do a little figuring and see how many 
days’ feed you can get out of an acre 
of corn and a couple of acres of clover 
or alfalfa. 

Bear in mind that your steer will re- 
quire some corn in addition to the 
corn in the silo. It may possibly re- 
quire a little oil meal, but not much. 
See whether it is not possible to so 
cheapen the cost of beef, that you can 
produce it at a profit at approximate- 
ly present market prices. 

Now the advantage is not only in 
the cheapening of the production of 
beef, but also in the increased fertility 
of your land. Given cattle on the land 





and you have manure. Haul out the 
manure on the land you work, on your 
pastures preparatory to putting in 
corn, and you will at once increase the 
yield of pasture and add from ten to 
twenty bushels per acre to the yield 
of corn. This, with better preparation 
of the seed bed, better selection of the 
seed, better cultivation, and the har- 
vesting of the whole crop, will make 
all the difference between the careless 
method of farming that we have in- 
herited from our fathers, and an up-to- 
date method of farming, which we 
must follow if we expect our lands to 
maintain their present price. 

Now, we don’t expect all our readers 
to agree with us in this. All we ask 
is that you do a little thinking for 
yourself, and that you think along the 
line of established facts, and then 
draw your own conclusions. 





WHY NOT GROW RAPE? 


In view of the very general satis- 
faction and profit which has followed 
the use of rape throughout the terri- 
tory in which Wallaces’ Farmer circu- 
lates, it is astonishing that so little is 
grown. There are thousands of hog 
lots and waste pieces of ground around 
farm buildings that might just as well 
be growing a crop of rape and yield 
as large returns as any other land on 
the farm. 

Careful experiments have shown 
that for sheep, rape is superior to even 
blue grass pasture. An acre of rape 
will produce from 300 to 400 pounds 
gain on lambs. At the Ontario station 
one acre of rape lasted twelve lambs 
for two months. At the Michigan sta- 
tion fifteen acres of rape pastured 128 
lambs: for seven and one-half weeks. 
At the Wisconsin station, experiments 
indicated that an acre of good rape had 
a feeding value equal to 2,436 pounds 


of mixed corn meal and wheat shorts 
when grazed in connection with these 


feeds. At the Oregon station an acre 


of rape with no grain produced 154 


pounds of gain with pigs. We take 
these figures from Henry’s “Feeds and 
Feeding.” Other experiments and the 
experience of practical feeders confirm 
them. Why, then, in these days of 
high-priced feed, do we not grow more 
rape? 

Rape seed is cheap, and it requires 
but two pounds, if drilled, and five 
pounds if broadcasted, to sow an acre. 
It can be sown any time from early 
in May until in August. It can be 
sown with small grain in the spring, 
in the corn at the last plowing, or by 
itself. It can be used following a small 
grain crop for fall pasture for sheep, 
hogs and cattle, and when thus used 
will not only furnish much valuable 
pasture, but will help kill out weeds. 

If you need pasture, sow some rape. 
As the seed is small, prepare a good 
seed bed and broadcast at the rate of 
five pounds to the acre. The Dwarf 
Essex is the variety to use. 





WEAK-BACKED PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have an old sow that farrowed 
nine pigs March 16th. She saved four, 
which did finely for a while. They 
had plenty of exercise, and did not get 
too fat. When they were about a 
month old, they got weak in the back 
across the kidneys. Two died, but the 
other two seem well except for that. 
If they go slow, they can -walk. But 
if they try to hurry, they drag their 
hind parts. I have eleven sows and 
none of the other litters are affected. 
I feed ground feed with milk and not 
much corn.” 


This trouble sounds like rickets, and 
we fear our’ correspondent has not 
been feeding enough bone building 
food. It may help to give these pigs 
the following medicine once daily in 
the slop: One teaspoonful of cod liver 
oil, four grains phosphate of lime, and 
one drop of fluid extract of nux vom- 
ica. A teaspoonful of sulphur mixed 
with the slop once daily for two or 
three days may help. It is a wise 
plan to keep Before hogs which tend 
to beco affected with rickets a mix- 
tuer of slaked lime, salt, charcoal, wood 
ashes, etc. 

may be, since none of the other 
pigs are affected, that the two affected 
pigs of our correspondent have in 
some way been injured across the 
back. Perhaps the sow has laid on 
them, or perhaps they were damaged 
in trying to crawl under a fence. 
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MISTAKES IN BUILDING AND IN 
FILLING SILOS. 


We notice as we travel through the 
country that silos are going up on ev- 


ery side. We are glad of it. It indi- 
cates that the teachings of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and other up-to-date farm pa- 
pers, and the teachings of the agric ul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations 
are beginning to take hold. It is a 
new thing, this silo building, and when 
men take hold of it for the first time, 
they are likely to make mistakes. 

One mistake is in building a silo 
too big. You should figure on the 
amount of stock you have to feed. Fig- 
ure about thirty pounds a day to every 
thousand pounds of dairy cattle and 
young stock and steers in the first 
stage of feeding. Then figure your 
silo so that you will take off not less 
than two inches a day in the winter, 
and not less than four inches in the 
summer. If you take off less than this 
your silage will deteriorate with ex- 
posure. 

i Another mistake you are likely to 
make is to plant some new-fangled 
kind of corn, that will grow bulk in- 
stead of substance. Just take the kind 
of corn you are accustomed to grow- 
ing. If you have planted it a little 
thicker than you are accustomed to, 
80 much the better. 

‘ Remember that in putting up silage 
you are after dry matter, and not bulk 
nor water content. There is no nutri- 
ment in water. The nutriment is alto- 
gether in the dry matter, and the 
amount of nutriment the farmer gets 
out of it depends on the palatability 
of the dry matter; for in a cow as in 
man, the saliva flows more freely if 
what is being er‘en tastes good, and 
hence digestion is more perfect. Plant 
the ordinary kind of corn; and if you 
have planted it the same thickness 
that you do for ears, don’t fret. You 
are all right, anyhow, though you 
might have got more total feeding 
value if you had planted it a little 
tthicker. 

Don’t begin to cut your corn for sil- 
age until it begins to glaze, for the 
simple reason that nature has not yet 
done her work, has not finished put- 
ting feeding value in the ear and the 
stalk. When it begins to glaze, begin 
to fill your silo, but before you begin 
be sure that you have force enough 
to do the filling. On this point con- 
sult some of your neighbors, taking 
into account the distance you have to 
haul. You will be fortunate if you can 
persuade about three of your neigh- 
bors to build silos at the same time, 
and then join forces and teams. It is 
astonishing how mrch work a neigh- 
bor can find to do if you want him to 
help you to put in silage, if he does 
not have a silo to fill himself. Don't 
be surprised if he refuses. 

Don’t imagine that you have to let 
syyour fodder wait to dry out before you 
put it in the silo. While the water in 
it has no feeding value, yet you must 
have the water to keep the silage. 
Don't imagine that you have to wait 
until the dew is off. Don’t let a little 
rain stop you. It is all the better, if 
your corn is quite moist. You are not 
likely to get too much water in the 
silage, if you have let the corn begin 
to glaze. 

Now, what are you trying to do in 
filling the silo? You want to exclude 
the air from the silage. ‘Therefore, 
you want to cut it short, so that it will 
pack closely. Then you want to see 
that it does pack closely. What hap 
pens if you don’t? Air gets in; the 
silage gets moldy, loses flavor, and of 
courses loses feeding value. Remem- 
ber in filling your silo that the grain 
is heavier than the stalk, and do not 
Jet much of the grain fall in one place. 
See that it is well scattered. Scatter 
it all over the surface. ~ You can do 
this very easily by a very simple de 
‘vice which is furnished by all silo 
builders. Remember that the place 
from which you especially want to ex- 
clude the air is along the edge, for the 
friction of the silage in the silo will 


prevent close packing. Therefore, 
tramp it, and tramp it well about the 
edge. 


Remember that ther@ are a lot of 
other things that can not be learned 
except by experience; and it will be 
a great help to get the experience of 
men who have had experience and 
paid for it in the good, old-fashioned 
Way. Take counsel of these men who 
have had some experience with silos, 
and learn something. 

If you can fill your silo half full and 
then let it settle for several days, you 





are fortunate, because, no matter 
how well you tramp it down, and the 
more it settles the more you can get 
into your silo. Therefore, if you can 
partly fill your silo, then your neigh- 
bor’s and another neighbor’s, and then 
come back and finish filling your own, 
it will be money in your pocket. 

It frequently happens that the fod- 
der gets too dry before it is put in the 
silo. Well, the remedy for that is sim- 
ple: Put in water. You are not like- 
ly to get too much. Have a stream of 
water running right through the cut- 
ter; or you can put it on top after you 
are through. If it should rain on your 
silage, let it rain; it won’t do any. 
harm. Remember that the roof of a 
silo is for good looks and not utility. 
After you are all through, run some 
straw on and wet it down. Then sow 
some oats on it. Why? The silage 
will seal itself by spoiling whatever 
is on top. You had better let it spoil 
straw that has little feeding value than 
let it spoil corn, which has large feed- 
ing value. In either case, you will 
have to discard ths top before you be- 
gin to feed. 

This may seem out of season, be- 
cause you will not commence filling 
silos until in September; but we bring 
it to your attention now, so that you 
may be thinking about it. Cut this 
out and paste it in your hat or on the 
barn door, and read it often, until you 
have it fully in your mind. Ten 
chances to one, it will save you a good 
many times the subscription price of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SUGGESTIONS WANTED. 


An Illinois subscriber (a doctor with 
a good practice, but who owns an 80- 
acre farm which he wants to run prof- 
itably) submits the following plan and 
asks the criticism of our readers: 

“I have eighty acres in this tract. I 
propose dividing it into four fields of 
twenty acres each. The barn or feed- 
ing plant will be located in the center. 
The corn crop. twenty acres, will be 
put into the silo. The hay, consist- 
ing of cowpeas and clover, will be put 
in the mow. The rotation of crops is 
as follows: The first crop in the 
spring is oats sowed on a good seed 
bed, with lime put on after plowing 
and before seeding to oats and clover. 
The oats are cut for ensilage. ‘The 
next year this becomes clover hay, 
which will be cut and the first crop 
put into the mow. The next crop of 
seed will be cut and threshed. The 
next year this becomes clover pasture, 
which will be pastured with hogs, etc., 
until about the 15th of June, when it 
will be plowed and sowed to peas, this 
to be harvested as hay in the fall. Im- 
mediately after the ground is cleared, 
another good seed bed is prepared and 
seeded to rye. This crop will be used 
either as winter pasture or cut early 
the next spring for ensilage. In either 
case the ground is prepared the fol- 
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lowing spring for corn. This is taken 
care of by surface cultivation until 
laid by, when a crop of cowpeas is 
seeded in the corn. The corn will be 
harvested in the neighborhood of the 
15th of September for ensilage. The 
peas are to be used as hog pasture for 
the late fall. The next year it becomes 
again seeded to oats. The manure 
from the farm will be hauled directly 
from the barn to the field; phosphorus 
in the form of finely ground raw rock 
phosphate will be applied with manure. 
The produce from the farm is to be 
fed to cattle housed in the barn in 
daytime and allowed the privilege of 
a lot for exercise at night. The ration 
of ensilage and clover hay and cowpea 
hay is to be balanced with corn and 
cottonseed meal. 

“The soil is of a sandy loam, No. 
800 in Bulletin No. 123 of the Illinois 
agricultural experiment station. The 
land is deficient of lime and phosphor- 
us and nitrogen. The phosphorus and 
nitrogen are not deficient to any great 
extent, but are becoming exhausted. 
The drainage is almost perfect, a 
heavy rain percolating readily through 
the soil, being able to be cultivated in 





a very short time after the heaviest 
of rains.” 

How can our friend improve this ro- 
tation? 
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WINTER WHEAT NORTH OF 42:30. 


We have been endeavoring for ten 
years to induce farmers in the corn 
belt, living north of 42:30, or north of 
the latitude of Des Moines, to grow 
winter wheat. In conjunction with 
other agricultural papers that have 
adopted the same policy to a greater or 
lesser extent, we have sueceeded in 
getting some farmers in every county 
in the state of Iowa. and in norhtern 
Illinois and southern Minnesota, to try 
growing winter wheat; succeeded to 
such an extent that in Iowa there are 
more bushels of winter wheat grown 
than of the spring variety. 

It was a difficult task to get farm- 
ers to grow winter wheat. They had 
grown spring wheat until it refused 
to furnish them any profit, and then 
came to the conclusion that the prai- 
rie land would no longer grow wheat. 
They said that the elements necessary 
to grow wheat had been exhausted. 
They forgot that spring wheat is sim- 
ply a variety deveioped for prairie 
lands; that with one exception the 
standard variety of all wheat is win- 
ter wheat, and that spring wheat is 
really a temporary expedient, adapted 
to lands that are so rich that they can 
produce a crop in from ninety to a 
hundred days. Winter wheat, having 
the use of the ground for eight months 
can be grown profitably where spring 
wheat would be a failure, and especial- 
ly the older kinds of spring wheat. 

Farmers had to learn that winter 
wheat required more thorough cultiva- 
tion; and that in the first place a va- 
riety must be selected that is adapted 
to the climate. This has been done. 
We have at least two varieties and 
several sub-varieties that will with- 
stand the trying conditions of the 
northern portion of the corn belt. The 
winter wheats go under various names 
—such as Turkish Red, Turkish, Red 
Turkish, Kharkov, Budapest, and oth- 
ers. So far as we can ascertain, how- 
ever, they are all types of the same 
variety. The other variety is the Red 
Cross, Which would seem to be an im- 
proved variety of the Big Frame, 
which was grown very extensively 
some years ago west of the Missouri 
river, in Nebraska. The Crimean 
wheat, under various names, is the 
harder of the two, is bearded, and 
grows shorter. The Red Cross is a 
smooth wheat, grows six or eight inch- 
es taller, and is stiffer in straw than 
the Turkish Red, the hardness or soft- 
ness in either case, however, being de- 
termined by the climate or the season. 
We think it may be laid down as a 
law that the hardness of wheat de- 
pends on the moisture; that even the 
hard wheats grown in Canada and in 
the Dakotas become soft when put 
under irrigation or when grown in a 
more humid climate, while the “yellow 
belly” is likely to appear in the Turk- 
ish Red during a wet season. 

The point is that either of these 
varieties, or their sub-varieties, if prop- 
erly handled, will endure the climate 
of the northern portion of the corn 
belt. We have ourselves occasionally 
grown crops of forty bushels and over 
of either of these varieties, the Red 
Cross usually being the heaviest 
yielder. 

The variety secured, the next prob- 
lem is how to handle it. In the south- 
ern portion of the corn belt, say south 
of the latitude of Des Moines, the 
cheapest way to grow winter wheat is 
to first cover a clover sod with ma- 
nure, grow one or two crops of corn, 
harvest the corn and disk in the wheat 
without further preparation if the sea- 
son is dry. Some disking will be nec- 
essary in a season of more moisture; 
but the manuring of the land has given 
it the necessary fertility, the corn has 
taken the rankness out of it, and the 
cultivation of th: corn has prepared a 
seed bed cheaply. 

In the upper portion of the southern 
part of the wheat belt it will be neces- 
sary to grow a rather early variety of 
corn, in order to get it off so that the 
wheat can be sown the last week in 
September. North of 42:30 this can 
not be done to such good advantage. 
It is not always possible to harvest 
corn in time to sow winter wheat, so 
that it will have time to cover the 
ground for winter protection. Wheat 
growers in the latitude of 43 find it 
necessary to sow their wheat about 
the 10th of September; and in north- 





ern Iowa and Illinois it will be neces- 
sary to sow it not later than the 10th, 
and preferably about the 5th. This in- 
volves sowing some crop of spring 
grain, such as oats, barley or spring 
wheat, then thoroughly plowing the 
ground and fitting it for winter wheat. 
It is folly to sow winter wheat unless 
you have a properly prepared seed 
bed. 

We advise our readers in northern 
Iowa and Illinois to follow this method, 
to plow their ground early, and if the 
season is dry, disk the stubble first, 
harrowing immediately after plowing 
and at intervals of a week or ten days, 
and sow their wheat in September, as 
near the 5th as they can. 

Winter wheat has been a partial fail- 
ure this year in northwestern Iowa, on 
account of the scarcity of snow and 
the blowing in the dry winter. Some 
farmers have succeeded even there by 
using a one-horse drill and drilling be- 
tween the corn rows. This may do in 
some years, but there is danger of the 
corn blowing down and of excessive 
weed growth if the season has been 
wet. Therefore, it is not safe to de- 
pend on it. It is better to grow some 
small grain, the earlier .the better, 
thoroughly fitting the soil. In this 
case we would suggest that they sow 
a bushel of oats to the acre before 
drilling in the wheat. Then drill and 
allow the oats to make a snow trap. 
Winter freezing will kill the oats. At 
any rate, this is worth trying. 

We need not say that in growing a 
crop of winter wheat it is necessary to 
use a drill, either a disk or a shoe. We 
believe that on good land a bushel of 
wheat is enough. However, we usu- 
ally sow five pecks, which is the com- 
mon rate of sowing in the corn belt. 
This would seem, to a man in the 
semi-arid region, to be an extravagant 
use of seed. He would regard three 
pecks as abundant seeding, and in 
some sections two pecks as sufficient. 

Farmers must learn to adapt their 
farming to their conditions. The long- 
er our experience, the more we are 
satisfied of the necessity of harrowing 





wheat in the spring. Many a field of 
wheat that the farmer thought would 
have to be plowed up has yielded a 
good crop because he harrowed it 
pretty thoroughly in the spring of the 
year, when it was three or four inches 
high, first sowing his grass seed and 
then covering it sufficiently while har- 
rowing his wheat. The less the rain- 
fall in the humid section, the greater 
the necessity for harrowing the wheat. 
Don’t be afraid of injuring it. Har- 
rowing is as good for wheat as chas- 
tisement wisely administered is for 
the boy. 

If the above is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit for any of our readers who are 
thinking of sowing winter wheat this 
fail, if they will state their difficulty, 
we will be glad to help them in any 
way we can. We don’t believe there 
is any crop grown in the corn belt 
that will give greater net profit in an 
average year than a crop of winter 
wheat. 


RENEWING A STRAWBERRY BED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please tell us how to treat a two- 
year-old strawberry bed after the crop 
is harvested. Should I mow the tops 
and dig up part of them, or what 
should I do?” 

The first thing to do is to run a mow- 
er over the bed, cutting all the leaves 
and weeds as closely as possible, and 
then burn. After this different meth- 
ods are followed. Some go into the 
bed with a cultivator and tharoughly 
tear it up, finally leaving the bed in 
rows as it was originally, and culti- 
vating out all vines between. Others 
use a plow and plow wetween the rows, 
leaving each row about a foot in width, 
and thinning out the plants in the row 
with a hoe. The cultivator seems 
more satisfactory as a rule. In burn- 
ing the bed, wait until the tops and 
weeds are thoroughly dry, so they will 
burn quickly; otherwise the crowns of 
the plants are likely to be damaged. 
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The ‘‘POWERFUL SMALLEY” Ensilage Cutters. are coining 
cash for eight-tenths of the ensilage cutter owners in America, 
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apron type of cutter, manufactured by us for 53 years. 
are all giving excellent service for this type of ma 


But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go 


The last two years we have made nothing but the NEW of machine— 
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The Only Force-Feed Cutter 


Since we discarded the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter for the new 
labor-saving invention, which has proven such a boon to our farmer friends, 
doubled. This proves the new invention’s popu- 
larity. No other cutter has the force-feed chain grip-hooks. 
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SAIN DRILY 


Every farmer knows his own seed- 


ing condit 
It matters 


are or how 


work, he 


that will do the work right. 


rior Drills 
ever grain 


ions better than anyone, 
not what these conditions 
he wishes to do the 
can get a Superior Drill 
Supe- 
are known and used wher- 
is grown, 


If the farmer wants a drill for 


the exclus 


ive purpose of scientific- 


ally drilling Alfalfa, Clovers, Grasses, 
Millet, Rape or Flax, he should send 


for the 


SUPERIOR ALFALFA 


DRILL folder. 


If he w 


ants to sOW grains, peas, 


beans of all kinds, beets, etc., the 
Superior will do the work right. 
Send for the Superior Drill Cat- 
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r and insist on seeing the 


Superior Drill—*The Name Tells a 
True Story.” 
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ELEVATOR 


Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 
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running, dura- 
bile and strong. 
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ILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling tor your nelghbo 
after yours is done. 
The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
tepair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel. Unbreakable steel baling 
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chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, Press 


clean, tight bales 


at stack, barn or windrow. 
Here's the biggeet money maker you can 
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D242 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill. 
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tern. In some cases it would be ad- 
visable to have two. The advantages 
of a good soft water supply are well 
known to the average housewife, espe- 
cially if she does her own laundry 
work. She knows that she can get 
her clothes to look much cleaner and 
whiter, and do it with a good deal less 
labor than she can with ordinary well 
water. She does not have to use any 
lye, ammonia or sal soda in order to 
“break” the water. Aside from the 
advantages of rain water for the laun- 
dry work, it is much more satisfactory 
for bath and toilet purposes fhan well 
water, and if it is properly filtered the 
chances are that it will be much bet- 
ter for drinking purposes also, since 
the cistern is much less liable to con- 
tamination than the well. 

There are several kinds of cisterns 
—some more expensive than others. 
A good cistern may be built by the 
farmer himself, without any expert 
help, and with very little cost. The 
old-fashioned cistern, consisting of a 
single reservoir and filled directly 


jatar evak ¢/tcmewk 
phat ow - wth, 
hele. rads of 1 foot 
Sind ai apast Cronink Fi 


from the gutters and water spouts, is 
Obsolete. It is sure to become the re- 
ceptacle of all the filth which has ac- 
cumulated on the roof since the pre- 
vious rain, including highway dust and 
dirt, soot from the chimney, and the 
droppings of the birds which make the 
roof their perching place. 

What style of cistern, then, will you 
build? One with a filtering arrange- 
ment, of course, by which means your 
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cistern water can be made as near ab- 
solutely pure as water can be made 
without sterilization. The cistern may 
be made in two compartments, one 
for the filter and the other for the fil- 
tered water, in the same reservoir, or 
the filter may be built outside the main 
reservoir and entirely separate from 
it; and built the same as the cistern 
proper, only, of course, on a smaller 
scale, The latter is considered the 
better way. 

Iitustration No. 1 represents a good 
example of the outside filter system. 
It is probably the most substantial and 
practical of any cistern built, though 
perhaps slightly more expensive than 
some others. This cistern is ten feet 
wide and sixteen feet deep, and wili 
hold approximately 250 barrels of wa- 















ture. The filter is constructed in ex- 
actly the same manner as the cistern 
proper, but is, of course, much small- 
er, being three and one-half feet wide 
by eight feet deep. It is filled in the 
bottom with about two feet of stone 
broken qgpite small. Over the stone is 
put a layer of clean sand about a foot 
deep, and on top of the sand is a 
single tier of brick laid flat and with- 
out mortar of any kind. The water is 
received into the filter from the water 
spout through a six-inch tile, which is 
firmly cemented into the wall just be- 
low the arch. The filter and the cis- 
tern are connected in the same man- 
ner. This is a good, reliable cistern, 
furnishing pure, clean rain water, free 
from dirt and filth, and containing 
enough to supply the ordinary family 
from one season of rainfall to another. 
The water from this cistern is perfect- 
ly safe te drink. 

Another and slightly less expensive 
style of cistern is that shown in the 
second illustration. It is built mostly 
of concrete. In building, the forms 
are set about five inches from the in- 


side of the excavation and the con- 
crete is poured between the forms and 
the earth. The bottom is a solid con- 
crete bed eight inches deep. In mak- 
ing the excavation care must be taken 
that the sides are shaved off smoothly 
and neatly, and when the concrete is 
being filled in, no dirt should be al- 
lowed to become mixed with it, as it 
is apt to make it leaky. It is possible 
to make the frames and build the arch 
of this cistern of concrete also, but it 
will be found much easier and more 
economical to build it of brick. The 
filter to this cistern is built in a reg- 
ular form, and is connected with the 
main reservoir in the same manner as 
in the first illustration It need not be 
made in a circular form. The filter- 
ing arrangement is also the same as 
in the first illustration. 

There is one form of concrete cis- 
tern that is used somewhat, but which 
does not seem to be practical for sev- 
eral obvious reasons. It is “built en- 
tirely above ground, in the form of a 
box or a cube. The only advantage to 
this style seems to be the ease and 
economy of building. There is no ex- 
cavating to do, and the forms are eas- 
ily built, but aside from this there can 
be nothing in favor of the above- 
ground cistern. It takes up consider- 
able room, and gives the water a 
chance, through heating and re-heat- 
ing by the sun, to become stagnant. 
This is overcome in the underground 
reservoir. 

The water from a cement coated cis- 
tern will at first taste of the cement, 
and be somewhat “hard” on this ac- 
count. After a short time, however, 
this is no longer noticeable. If de- 
sired, this taste can be overcome by 
painting the inside of the cistern with 
a coat of liquid glass or heated paraf- 
fine. Where this is done, great care 
must be taken that the application is 
put on evenly, and that there are no 
cracks in the coating. In order that 
this may be done successfully, the 
sides should be done first, and the bot- 
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THE FARM CISTERN. ter. It is built of vitrified briek, laid | tom fimished from a suspendeg plat. 
E f h hould b in cement mortar, and plastered on | form. F 
very farm = home = should 2 | the inside with a half-inch coat of half | _ In connection with a good cistern it 
equipped with a good rain water cis-/ cement and half sand concrete mix- | would be a splendid thing to insta) a 


water system for the house. This can 
be done with very little expense aboya 
the actual cost of the fixtures. 4 hun. 
dred and fifty or two hundred dollarg 
will cover the cost under average con 
ditions, and the benefits derived jy one 
year are more than sufficient to cover 
the initial expense. The only appjj. 
ance necessary besides the bath tub 
sinks, etc., is a pressure tank and a 
small pump to supply the necessary 
force to send the water to the various 
places of its use. A 12-year-old chiliq 
can pump enough water and secure 
pressure enough in ten minutes to sup. 
ply the ordinary family for a day. 
There is no need of an engine or other 
pumping device, as the labor involved 
is really inconsiderable. 

With a good supply of rain water, 
and so easy and comparatively jn- 
expensive a method of storing and pip. 
ing it for convenient use, it realiy 
seems that more farm homes should 
be so equipped. It would lighten the 
work of the housekeeper aimost im. 
measurably, make her tasks pleasant- 
er, make the home more comfortable 
for the entire family, and probably 
have a beneficial effect on their heaith, 
Practically all of the work of building 
a sanitary cistern and installing a con- 
venient water system ean be done 
without skilled help by anyone who is 
fairly proficient in the use of ordinary 
toois. 














OH | SEE 


O.1.C. lines are as good as 
every claim made for them 


In this publication it would be impossi- 
and impracticable for us to undertake 
to describe and explain the merits and ac- 
complishments of our upright Swinging Hay 
Stacker. A machine that makes it possible 
to dump the hay at any elevation, drop it 
anywhere on the stack, swings right or left, 
will do good work in windy weather, saves 
help at the stack, and is easily moved. It 
is light draft, very durable. 

If interested, we want to send you a cata- 
log describing this stacker, and also our 
All Steel Portable Elevator, which is a port- 
able machine, that will elevate into the bin, 
crib, or car, ear corn and all kinds of small 
grain, even flax. 

We want to send you our vehicle catalog 
also. A card from you today will bring 
you printed matter ribing our line of 
Flying Swede, Farm Tools, Eclipse Eleva- 
tors, Hay Stackers, Vehicles, and Wagons. 


O’NEIL IMPLEMENT CO., Mfrs. 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


ROSS IRON 
STUDDING SOCKETS 


FOR CEMENT FLOORS 
AND FOUNDATIONS 


When buil in cement use the 100-year 
Simply tap sockets down into 
Nosillstorot. No Ssoqgtting to 
Fit ANY upright. For Cribs, 
Garages, ete. 
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AUGUST SOWN CLOVER. 


About a year ago we urged our 
readers who had lost stands of clover 
to try sowing it in July and August. 
We urged it simply as an experiment. 
our advice Was purely theoretical, but 
we reasoned in this way: that if al- 
jalfa sown in late summer in the hu- 
mid sections brought better results 
than when sown with a nurse crop, we 
did not see why clover should not be 
able to make sufficient growth to fur- 
pish winter protection for itself. We 
always assumed, of course, that there 
should be sufficient moisture in the 
i] to secure germination. 

A number 6f our readers tried this 

method, and the majority of them 
with success, although there have 
peen some failures reported. We 
probably did not give them sufficiently 
exact theoretical advice. Many of 
them last year could not sow their clo- 
yer till too late, because of lack of 
moisture. We should have warned 
them to drill in this clover, giving it 
at that season of the year about the 
same depth of covering they would 
wheat. 

a apprehend that there are some 
failures in the stand of spring sown 
clover this year, though not nearly so 
many as last year. In going over one 
of our wheat fields in which clover 
was sown in the spring, we find the 
stand very thin where the wheat is 
yery heavy and lodged. The removal 
of this great mass of covering in a 
very dry, hot time, such as we are 
having, will likely kill out this stand 
of clover. Where the wheat stood, the 
clover seems to be a perfect stand. We 
have no doubt this condition prevails 
on many farms. 

It is possible, where you have an 
abundance of rain, to make a forty- 
bushel crop of winter wheat and at 
the same time retain a stand of clo- 
ver, but it is very doubtful where the 
weather is dry, and hot weather fol- 
lows the removal of the nurse crop. 
The same is true of oats. With warm 
weather following the removal of a 
heavy crop of oats, no matter how good 
the stand may be, it will likely disap- 
pear. We would like our readers who 
are growing heavy crops to watch the 
clover carefully. 

If after a few days of hot sun, the 
stand has disappeared, don’t hesitate 
to disk in the usual sowing of clover 
and timothy as soon as the crop is re- 
moved. The depth of covering should 
depend on the weather. If the weath- 
er is dry, we would give it the same 
covering that we would give winter 
wheat. We are satisfied that in this 
way many failures of clover, or par- 
tial failures, may be avoided at the 
expense of the work and seed. We can 
not afford to have a stand on one part 
of the field and a failure on another 
part. In these cases we would always 
put in timothy with the clover, and in 
the usual proportions. 

When we really begin to learn how 
to grow winter wheat and the other big 
crops that we must grow if we are to 
get enough revenue from lands at pres- 
ent prices, we will probably have to re- 
sort to August sowing altogether. We 
would not like to advise that now, be- 
cause, while the results reported have 
been favorable, it will require at least 
another year or two of successful ex- 
Perimenting to justify us in adopting 
this method; but we “feel it in our 
bones” that we will have to come to it 
When we get down to really good 
farming. 
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PASSENGER PIGEONS. 


As noted in our News Items in our 
issue of’ June 21st, a reward is being 
offered by Professor C. H. Hodge, of 
Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, for a nesting pair of passen- 
ger pigeons. We fear the passenger 
igeon, or wild pigeon of our boyhood, 
as gone, never to return. We fear 
also that there are more useful birds 
than the wild pigeon that will follow 
them, 

It is only a question of timew hen 
We shall have no more prairie chick- 
ens, unless farmers make up their 
Minds that they will protect the quail 
hot merely against hunters and pot- 
hunters and their own boys, but from 
Slarvation in winters of such deep 
snows as we had last winter, the quail, 
While it may not become entirely ex- 
tinct, will become very few and far be- 
tween. We know of no bird which is 
more useful to the farmer than the 
quail. The farmer does not appreciate 
the value of fhe quail, praire chickens 





and other wild birds as he should. The 
English sparrow has driven most of 
the song birds from the cities. They 
will in time drive them from the coun- 
try. 

Farmers are continually complaining 
to us of the increased number of in- 
sect pests, notably cut worms and grub 
worms. There is no occasion for sur- 
prise about this. We have simply, by 
failng to protect our friends, the birds, 
unbalanced the system of checks and 
balances which the Creator has pro- 
vided. The best thing we can do now 
is to take our medicine and get back 
to the order of nature. 


SILO QUESTIONS. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“I have just bought 120 acres here 
in Blackhawk county, and intend to 
handle all the live stock that the farm 
will feed. In regard to silos, I have 
been thinking of starting in with a 14 
x30 foot silo, and later putting up an- 
other one of the same size. What do 
you think of this plan? At present, 
on account of the size of my barn, I 
can only handle thirty-five head of 
cattle. In time, I intend to build a 
new barn. What material would you 
advise to use for the silo? Farmers 








around here have had trouble with 
stave silos blowing down. I havé 
thought of using hollow brick. Will it 
pay to lay the brick flat?” 


We suggest that this reader look up 
the article in a recent issue on “Size 
of Silos.” It will take him but little 
figuring to find out that a 14x30 foot 
silo will furnish an abundance of sil- 
age for thirty-five cattle during the 
winter. We can not give any definite 
advice without knowing how these 
cattle are to be handled. Are they 
milk cows, or will the most of them 
be fattening steers? Is it planned to 
feed silage during the latter half of 
the summer? 

Every farmer must decide for him- 
self what material to use in building 
silos. A few stave silos have blown 
down because they have not been put 
up properly or have not been tight- 
ened after the silage has been re- 
moved in the spring. A stave silo 
properly constructed is nearly as dur- 
able as a brick or concrete silo. The 
hollow brick, or Iowa silo, has been 
giving excellent satisfaction. So aiso 
has the concrete silo. All of our read- 
ers who are especially interested in 
silo construction should drop a post- 
card to the Iowa station, at Ames, for 
Bulletins Nos. 100 and 117. 





‘SANITARY GROCERIES AND 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At this time of the year, many of the 
cities of the state are infested w 
typhoid fever. When this disease 
breaks out, the first cry that comes 
from the cities is that the source of 
the disease is on the farm. I think 
the farmers suffer injustice because of 
this. There is no question but that 
the open privy on the farm fs a very 
bad contrivance, and is responsible, 
very often, for typhoid fever, but an 
inspection of a grocery store in a near- 
by town recently convinced me that 
the trouble may often be traced to 
that source. In the cellar of this gro- 
cery store, I saw cans of old vege- 
tables which had been there until the 
cans were nearly rusted through. Also 
there were cheeses and other food sup- 
plies in this cellar. In one corner was 
a five-gallon can which was being used 
as a privy. The danger of purchasing 
any foodstuffs which were kept in this 
cellar is apparent. 

There is also danger in purehasing 
fresh fruit which is kept out in front 
of the grocery stores in small towns, 
or which is kept inside but is not pro- 
tected against the flies. 

IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 











-No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10% Oversize 
100,000 Now Sold Every Month 


Consider these facts, Mr. Tire 


Buyer: 


past six months. 


Cut Tire Bills 
Right in Two 


No-Rim-Cut tires mean immense 
economy. They save, on the aver- 
age, one-half the tire upkeep. 

They end all the worry and ruin 
of rim-cutting. And the 10 per 
cent oversize saves the blow-outs 
due to overloading. 





These facts have now been proved 
by hundreds of thousands of users. 


The Savings 


Rim-Cutting occurs on 23 per cent 
of all the old-type tires. That has 
been proved by careful statistics. 


It occurs when tires 


No-Rim-Cut tires now far out- 
sell every other tire in the world. 
The demand has doubled in the 
It is twelve 
times larger than three years ago. 





The present demand calls for 


100,000 tires monthly. 


ent tires. 


possible. Thus they save that 23 


per cent. 


The 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 


So these two features together— 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize — mean 
an average saving of 48 per cent. 


Used on One-Third 
the Cars 


About one-third of all cars run- 
ning now have Goodyear tires. 


More than one-third of all new 
cars this year go out with the Good- 
year equipment. 


That is the result after some 


200,000 motor car owners have 
tried out 1,250,000 of these pat- 


When you once try 


them you will use them, too. 


And one-third of all cars at the 
1912 Shows were shown with Good- 
year tires: 


Yet the demand is just beginning. 
It is three times larger than one 
year ago, 

These patent tires are now being 
adopted just as fast as men find 
them out. 


8% Per Cent Profit 


Our average profit on No-Rim- 
Cut tires is 8% per cent. 


These oversize tires—these tires 
that can’t rim-cut—give more for 
the money than any other tire that’s 


made. 
Other makers—with 


smaller output and 





are run partly de- 
flated. When a tire 
runs flat, because of 
a puncture, it may be 
wrecked in a moment. 
And rim-cut tires can- 
not be repaired. 
No-Rim-Cut tires— 
our patent type— 
make rim-cutting im- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


FAR 


AKRON, QHIQ 


lesser facilities—make 
twice the profit that 
we make on tires. 





Our 1912 Tire Book 
—based on 13 years 
of tire making—is filled 
with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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A PLOWING OUTFIT 


That Backs Up 
and 
Turns Square 
Corners 


We guarantee to pull 
four plows under all 
conditions. Draw- 
bar—H. P. is what & 
the farmer needs. 
We have it. Weight 
5) lbs. All steel. 
Our printed matter 
will interest you. 







WRITE US. 
BATES TRACTOR COMPANY 
25 Bates Street Lansing, Michigan 


SAVE LODGED GRAIN 





































































HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do. They lift up grain, no 
matter how badly lodged, so it may be cut the same 
as standing. Cut all around your field. Save half 
your time and all your grain. Made of steel, light 
but strong. Ask the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege about our guards. They have used 
them—they knew. We wil! ship responsible 
parties on five days free trial. If not satisfac- 
tory return at our expense, and money, when paid, 
will be refunded. Give make of machine. 
Price 64 per set of seven: 5 per set of ten. Use ten 
in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Champion Grain Guard Co., 4333 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


$16.75 Concrete Mixer $16.75 


Capacity 3 cubic feet per 
batch. Mixes four times 
to each revolution. 25% 
greater capacity than any 
other mixer of its size, and 
costs about half as much. 
Wheelbarrow runs under 
drum; frame on runners. 
ed Weight 140 pounds. M 
—— entirely of irom and steel. 
Designed especially for 
making fence posts, blocks, sidewalks, floors,ete. A 
boy can handle it. Everybody is buying. Send your 
order now with only $16.75. 
THE MONAKCH SELF FEEDER CO. 
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Farmers, Horse Owners {ste"** 


Every farmer needs the SHAIFFER NAIL. 


LESS HORSESHOE. They will outwear a 
dozen set of the nail-on shoes—saving the horse from 
being crippled—saving much time and money for the 
owner. Thousands are in use throughout the land. 
Anybody can put them on and take them off in a few 
minutes. A bananza for hustlers looking for rellable 
hustlers. For price of shoe and information address 
K. J. MEKHAN, Special Agent for the National 
Nailess Horse Shoe Company, Bernard, fowa. 





TELEPHONES DRAW LIGHTNING 


Stop it out doors with the Line Wire Ar- 
wester. Notaswitch. Circular free. 


ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any horse owner that it will 
een A eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and fatied. 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

money if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago fil, 
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wi sedaco inflamed, strained, 
swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises, cure the 
Lameness and stop _— from a 
Splint, Side Bone or ne Spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 

used. 8 a bottle delivered. Describe 
Afer your Case for special instructions and 


cok free 
“ ABSORBIN the iiniment for mankind. 
Reduces <n ‘om R., the iintm enlarged glands, 
eins or muscles—heals ulcers—allays pain. Price 
00-a bottle at dealers or delivered 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 














KENDALLS SPAVIN CURE 


The oy x" semedy you can de- 
pend on for Spavin, Curb, ie 
Ringbone a 


~ 7 or lameness. 

$a ave proved it invalual 

Get @ bottle from your dru sae. 
Price per bottle $1. 6 for $5.* “Feat. 
ise on the Horse’ Free at drug- 

gist or from Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO., 

rg Fails, Vt, U.S. na 








Lemp Jaw Cured i three weeks with 


one application of 


Adam’ s Rapid Lump Jaw Cure 


Easy Method. No Scars. Positively Guaranteed. 
Sead for valuable Free booklet on animal diseases, 
BH. C. ADAMS NFG. CO., — 15, Algona, lowa 





YOUNG MEN WANTED to leara 
VETERINARY profession. Cataiogue 
¥ free. Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
Dep. 24 Grand Rapids, Mich. 







Please mention this paper when writing. 














THE JULY CROP REPORT. 


We have now arrived at the season 
of the year when business men all 
over the United States, and over the 
world for that matter, are closely 
studying crop conditions, in order that 
they may forecast the business of the 
year so far as it depends on the con- 
dition of the crops, and that means, 
mainly. It is impossible as yet to fore- 
cast the corn crop with accuracy. All 
that we know is the acreage and con- 
dition. But the winter wheat crop is 
in the shock, and the estimates of the 
government on its condition on July 
1st should be quite accurate. 

The acreage of winter wheat this 
year is 25,744,000, or $8.3 per cent of 
that of last year. The condition is 
74.3 per cent of the normal, or three 
and one-half points less than at the 
same date last year, and 6.9 points be- 
low the ten-year average. The yield 
is estimated at 13.9 bushels per acre, 
or nine-tenths of a bushel less than 
the final report of last year. The esti- 
mated yield is 358,000,000 bushels, or 
72,000,000 bushels less than last year. 
The acreage of spring wheat is 19,200,- 
600 acres, or $4.2 per cent of that of 
1911. The condition is given as 89.3, 
or 15.5 points better than last year. 
Spring wheat is not out of the woods 
yet, however, but the prospects now 
are for a yield of 14.1 bushels per acre 
—nearly five bushels more than last 
year—and a total yield of 271,000,000 
bushels as compared with 191,000,000 
bushels last year. In short, it is now 
estimated that we will have 629,000,000 
bushels of wheat, as compared with 
621,000,000 bushels last year, and 683,- 
000,000 the year of the census. 

There is an increase in the acreage 
of corn this year of 2.2 per cent, as 
compared with last year. The total 
acreage is 108,110,000 acres, and the 
condition ig 1.4 points .better than last 
year at the same date, and 3.1 per 
cent less than the ten-year average. 
The indications are for a crop of corn 
of 2,811,000,000 bushels, which has 
been surpassed only in 1910, when we 
had 2,886,000,000 bushels. 

It may surprise our readers to know 
that Illinois and Iowa together grow 
one-fifth of the corn crop of the Uni- 
ted States. The five states of Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri 


have 38,000,000 acres out of the 108,- 
000,000 acres of corn in the United 
States, or over one-third. Illinois is 
credited with 16,658,000 acres, and 
Iowa with 10,047,000. The condition 
of the crops in these states is there- 
fore of prime importance. The con- 
dition in Illinois is 78 per cent, or 9 


per cent less than the ten-year aver- 


age; of Iowa, 83 per cent, or 3 per 
cent less than the ten-year average: of 
Kansas, 84 per cent, or 1 per cent 
more than the ten-year average: Ne- 
braska, 80 per cent, or 4 per cent less 
than the ten-year average; and e* 
Missouri, 83 per cent, or 1 per cent 


ten-year average. The 
for a good corn crop, but 


less than the 
prospects are 


we can hardly expect more than last 
year. The prospecting 390,000.000 
bushels in excess of the final report 


of last year may be greatly reduced by 
hot winds in Kansas and Nebraska, 
which have been reported since the 
data for these estimates were fur- 
nished; and by frosts, which are al- 
Ways imminent in the northern por- 
tion of the corn belt. 

The condition of the oats crop, cov- 
ering nearly 38,000.000 acres, is much 
better than at this time last year, 89.2, 
as compared with 68.8, and a ten-year 
average of 84.8 per cent. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the oats 
crop was not out of the woods, except 
in the extreme southe™ part of the 
country, when the data were furnished. 
Lodging, rust and smut can do a good 
deal of mischief between July 1st and 
July 20th. 

Taking it on the whole, farmers 
have no reason to be discouraged. 
They are morally certain to have good 
crops this year, not the best, not 
bumper crops, but good crops: and 
this insures good prices for a year to 
come. We can figure on practically 
the same crops as last year at practi- 
cally the same prices. Our crop pro- 
duction is not increasing as fast as 
population. Taking all crops, we shall 
not exceed the ten-year average, and 
will likely fall a little below it. We 
shall have to do a good deal better 
farming than we are doing now, farm- 
ing fewer acres and putting more work 
on them, if we increase our crop pro- 
duction in proportion to population. 

Quite a good many people are antici- 
pating trouble this year on account of 














for the young man fully equip 
man—not as an apprentice. Start at a good salary. 


fhe Machinist Course is completed in 48 weeks. 
equivalent to 5 years’ apprenticeship. Actual work on 
lathe, drill, shaper, chuck, milling machine, planes, 
grinder and vise. Special attention to accuracy 
and speed. 

Automobile Machinist Course is of 48 weeks’duration, 
and is the most compiete ever offered. Qualifies you 
to take a position in factory or as foreman in large 
repair shop. 

Chauffeur Course is complete in 12 weeks. In that 
time we teach you how to repair any car,and you 








Trade School Sinisa Courses 


Highland Park College 


THE industrial world is calling for engineers of all kinds. Copertentiies Ser, good positions and good salaries 


pped are greater to-day than ever 
Our graduates are found in paying positions every. 
where. Three-year courses of 48 weeks each are equal to the four years at other colleges. 


Machinist, Automobile Machinist, Chauffeur and Manual Training Courses 


FULLY EQUIPPED REPAIR AND MACHINE SHOPS 
We have the largest and most complete school machine shops in the United States, containing all the neces. 
sary apparatus, tools and a: School all the year. 
een “as 





living expenses 
oO. H. LONGWELL, mer nae 


eae Park College, Des Moines, lowa 


Take your first job as a trained 


are qualified to work as a repairman in a garage. 
There is also a special six weeks’ driving c: ourse. 7 
Manual Training Course may be complet n 48 
weeks. In the cities and larger towns there is : oteu 
m or tr manual training teachers, ang 
the salaries paid are good, averaging at the start 
about $100 a month. 
Also Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Trac. 
tion Engine Courses, co-ordinate with others in the 
Engineering Department. Complete one year course 
in Mechanical Drawing. 





Enter any time. Small tui 


tion fees. Minimum 
uai to best Eastern schools. 


Send for catalogue, 








Deep-Tilling 





Like Spading Whole Farms by Hand! 


The saving and profit, the figures 
and facts of deep-tilling are all given 
in an 80-page book called ‘*The Bul- 
letin.’’ We'll send it to you free. 
We’ll send also another book de- 
scribing the Spalding Deep-Tilling 
Machine. It shows how this machine 
tills almost any land from 12 to 16 
inches deep—how it pulverizes and 
mixes the soil, leaving a perfect, 
garden-like seedbed all im one opera- 
tion—how this seedbed holds the 
winter rains throughout the worst 
droughts the country has known— 
and how Spalding owners in these 
very drought seasons paid for their 
machine with the extra crops grown 


~~ ag 





JB 


while their neighbors’ crops burned, 

Almost magical yields have come 
from Spalding deep-tilling on over 
a thousand farms! We have hun- 
dreds of letters from farmers who 
know what the Spalding does. Some 
have used it on land such as yours, 
Read what they say. You ought to 
know all about deep-tilling and 
about the Spalding Deep-Tilling 
Machine, so get these books today, 
Cut out this ad as a memo to write 
for them. 

C. E. CRAIG, Malvern, Iowa, writes: 
“The yield from the 15 acres (deep 
plowed) was bu. per acre of corn, 
whereas the yield from the shallow \ 
plowed was 35 bu. per acre.” + 


Spalding Dept. Z 7 \WHh 


Gale Mfg. Co. ||’ 
s Albion, Mich. 
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Save the Money and Energy Scooping 


Gosts You 


Scooping is the hardest, 
most tiresome, back-breaking 
work on the farm. And it 
costs big money! Why don't 
you crib your corn and grain 
the easy way—with the 


Alli-Steel 


PEORIA 
Grain Dump and Elevator? 


Save three-quarters of the time 
and half the cost. Build your 
cribs twice as high, save floor 
space and roofing and hold your 
produce for top market prices. 
The best huskers work for 
less money where there’s 
a Peoria ecievator. 


Drive wagon on dump, start 
horse, gasoline engine or any 





other power and let the elevator do the work. It 
carries the grain to any height and cribs the biggest 
load in 3 to 5 twhinutes. 
shelled corn, oats, wheat, flax, potatoes, sugar beets 
—in fact anything that can be handled with a scoop. 
The Peoria quickly pays for itself in saving hard work, 
time and big money. 
the time other dumps take and can be moved from 
place to place, wherever you want it. 

Let ts send you our free book which tells you 
all about this remarkable money saving machine. 
Send name and address now. 








Works perfectly with ear of 


Can be set up in one-tenth 



























the political excitement which is rife 
all over the country. We advise our 
readers to “lift up their eyes” to the 
fields and remember that, no. matter 
what the political turmoil and excite- 
ment there may be, the people of the 
nation must eat and drink and wear 
clothes, and that they must depend on 
the farmer for their food and a good 
part of their clothing. The prosperity 
of the country does not depend on 








who may be the candidate for prest 
dent, or governor, or congress, or Who 
may be elected; but it depends on the 
season and the skill of the farmers i 
making the most out of the seaso2. 
Therefore, don’t fret about politics. 
Take good care of the crops, and don't 
be in too much of a hurry about selling 
them. Rather do. your best to put them 
on the market in the best possible co™ 
dition, 
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‘The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $18 *ter'snslussessie.o™" 


for Shock or Silo 






Works in any 
kind o— i une 
—doesn 
- cutters. ABSOLUTELY NO DANCER. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: 
New Virginia, Iowa, Sept. 20, 1910. 
Dear ego pave or oo Con cutter two days. 
say that it w o all you claim 4 
poe Yours respectfully, A.B. DODSON. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about 
this labor-saving machine; also containing testi- 
monials of many users, Send for this circular 
matter today. 
LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1511 Citizens Street, Lincoln, ilinols. 


American Buncher 


Saves Its Cost 
in One Day 



















The American Buncher is an attachment for any 
mowing machine. Saves enough seed to pay for it- 
self in a single day’s cutting. An ideal harvester for 
redtop, clover, alfalfa, timothy, short oats, wheat, 
flax and prairie grass. Its savings are good dollars 
in your pockets. Write for catalog. 


The American Buncher Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Gade 1% H. P. Air Cooler 


ANN Aten 
eM 


j 











“phe Engine That Breathes”’ 
You get all you pay for when you buy the ‘‘GADE."’ 
Will you try a ‘‘GADE’’ 30 days at our risk? NO OBLI- 
GATION ON YOUR PART. Ask for our attractive propo- 
sition and catalog “E.” 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 


Five year guarantee. Other sizes up to 12 H. P. 


lowa Falls, lowa 














Waterproof Stack and Machine Covers 





Write today for our prices on heavy duck, Slicker- 
ine treated, double stitched stack and machine cov- 
ers. Those over 9 ft. 4 in. the stripes run the short 
way, draining the water better than others and add- 
ing strength to the cover. All covers run full size 
and are finished with Manila ropes 4 ft. 8 in. apart. 
These covers save their cost the first year. 
Write today for prices and samples. Reference—I11- 
inois Nat. Bank. SLEICKERINE COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 79, Dept. 3, Peoria. Ill. 


Lightning Rods 
6 4c per foot 


Direct to You. 
PAN No Middlemen. 
Heavy Cooper Cable 98% Pure 


Tf goods when received are not satisfactory, return 
them at our expense, when we will refund every dol- 
lar you paid us. 

Let us know your requirements. We will advise 
just what it will cost you. 


WWTERNATIONAL LIGHTWING ROD CO... Dept. W. 













8c PER FOOT 


‘ Don’t di + 
i m't do a thing about buying Light 
fag Ding Rodé until youget my Proposition. I 
es; have an entirely New Plan—a complete 
fun System direct to you with full instruc 
fy) tions for installing. Easy to put up. 


id i Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid. . 

i ystem guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money back. Just write mea posta 
tion and 


! 
‘ iy for our Proposi 
Catalog which makes everything plain. 
a . A. SCOTT, President 


The J: As Seott Company 





CUTTING ALFALFA. 


A number of our readers evidently 
sowed alfalfa in April, and we are now 
getting letters from them, asking us 
when it should be cut. For example, 
one subscriber writes: 


“I sowed a piece of alfalfa this 
April, and it is doing real well. I think 
it is from four to eight inches high. 
Do you think it ought to be clipped 
back? If so, when would be the best 
time to do it? Should it make a crop 
of hay this year?” 

If the alfalfa is of good color and 
doing well, it should not be cut until 
the plant begins to throw out little 
white shoots from the crown of the 
root. Watch closely for these, and as 
soon as they appear the alfalfa should 
be cut at once. As a rule, this will be 
about the time it begins to bloom, or 
very shortly after. If cutting is de- 
layed until these new shoots get to be 
of some length, they will likely be in- 
jured or cut off, and the next crop will 
be very light. On the other hand, it 
seems quite harmful to cut before they 
start. 

When the field of new alfalfa is yel- 
low and sickly, and not doing well, 
some have found it beneficial to clip 
it at once, but except in a case of this 
kind it should not be clipped until the 
new shoots start, as stated in the 
foregoing. 





QUACK GRASS ERADICATION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page eight of your issue of June 
2ist, I notice an article entitled 
“Quack Grass Eradication,” in which 
an Iowa correspondent states that he 
has a few patches of quack grass, and 
would like to know the best method 
to use to exterminate it. I notice that 
you recommend the use of a sharp 
hoe every ten days, and that if faith- 
fully applied for a year or two, the 
underground rootstocks are complete- 
ly starved out. 

That form of cultivction might have 
answered fifty or sixty years ago— 
when you and I were boys—but not 
for today. Allow me to state what I 
did with a quack grass field on which 
I had seeded oats, but only harvested 
eighteen bushels per acre because of 
quack grass. 

I used a deep tilling machine the 
last of August, 1910, plowed it sixteen 
to eighteen inches deep, thereby cov- 
ering the quack grass to such a depth 
that by harrowing immediately after 
plowing, and then double disking 
three times at intervals during the 
fall, then harrowing thoroughly in the 
spring and seeding to wheat, I har- 
vested the wheat, and not a spear of 
quack grass can be found in the field. 

You advise the farmers to send to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 464, on Eradication 
of Quack Grass. This bulletin ex- 
plains how to handle a field that has 
been abandoned from cultivation for 
a term of years, during which time 
the rootstocks are only found in the 
first two or two and one-half inches 
of the surface of the soil. What farm- 
er wants to abandon his field for a 
term of years in order to be able to 
commence the work of eradication? 
With the system that I have used, he 
ean take his field after he has gath- 
ered the crop and have the quack 
grass completely eradicated in time 
for seeding the next spring crop. 
When this plowing is done late in the 
fall, as late as November, and the 
disking is done early in the spring 
and continued to May 20th, complete 
eradication can be had. 

Quack grass is nature’s restorative. 
It is the only plant that gives back 
more to the soil than it takes from it. 
The life of the rootstock is two years, 
and it dies and decays, but during that 
two years. it has sent forth many 
green blades along the entire length 
of said rootstock, and at each green 
blade that starts up, a new rootstock 
branches out across the field, and it 
sends up new green blades, and root- 
stocks branch out from each of these, 
and as they reach the age of two 
years they die, adding humus to the 
soil, forming water courses and air 
passages, thereby restoring the soil tg 
its original fertility. I will guaran- 
tee that root worms will not bother 
your corn on reclaimed quack grass 


land. 
P. B. CRANE. 
Minnesota. 


Let Me Show You How 
Merry War Powdered 
Lye Cures Sick Hogs 


All the talk in the world won’t kill one single hog worm— 

won’t cure one single sick hog—but if}, by personally presenting 

these facts to Rh can but pereuete you, Mr. Hog Raiser, to give 
MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE a fair, common sense feeding 
trial, I will have done you the greatest favor any one man can 
do another by _—— you in touch with the best hog con- 
ditioner, cholera an 1, worm cure the world has ever known. 
This sounds like “big talk”, but I know whereof I speak 
because I have spent years in untold experiment and test after 

























E. test has resulted in unanimous, enthusiastic praise from thou- 
Myers, sands of Farmers and Hog Raisers all over the United States who 
President, | have fed MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE regularly every day 
E. with their hog rations—and with wonderful results—proving be- 


Ml yond all shadow of doubt that MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE 
. Wit DO THE WORK—AND THAT NOTHING ELSE WILL. 
The Cost is But a Trifle Important Warning 
Mery War Powdered Lye is NOT Some commercial lye makers try to 
ONLY the BEST protection against hog pereuane dealers and hog raisersthatany 
losses ever discovered—preventing Hog ye will do what Merry War will for hogs 
Cholera; killing worms; rendering hogs —butit will not,it can’t—because no other 
immune from infectious diseases; keep- lye maker knows the secret process that 
ing them on their feed, with hearty ap- makes Merry War Powdered Lye safe to 
pee y toning them up; making them use in Hog Feed—they don’t know the 
t and sleek; insuring prime condition combination in Merry War Powdered 
notch pricesBUT itis the LEADT EX. Merry Wor is the end ee ee 
ee s the : erry War is the only Lye which 1 
PENSIVE AS WELL. absolutely safe to feed your hoge—the 


For Hog Cholera greatest Hog Remedy the world has ever 


own, and Hog Raisers who mak 
The following letteris but a sample mistake that any lye will do the Ae 
of hundreds that come every week, tel- claimed for Merry War Powdered Lye— 
ling how happy hog raisers are with fail to obtain results—pay the penalty in 
Merry War Powdered Lye. eo loss of a are sorely disappointed. 
H.G. Acker, Ferg sy Ct Ihave Merry War Powdered. Lye comes in 
been feeding Merry War Powdered Lye 0c cans; full cases of 4 dozen cans for 
some two months,and it expelled worms $4.80—at Grocers’, Druggists’ and Feed 

after the first few feeds. Dealers’—there are no substitutes. 
d 


I can show you all the proof you want ° . 
—as many letters like this as’ desired. Follow These Directions 
Mix one tablespoonful Merry War 


Feed Merry War Powdered Lye Daily Powdered Lye with slop for ten hogs, or 
—and begin today—the sooner you be- a halfcan with barrel of swill. Stir well 
gin, the soonerI willprovetoyourcom- and feed EVERYDAY, night and morn- 
plete satisfaction that Merry War Pow- ing. If your hogs are on a dry feed 
dered Lye makes good everyclaim—and ration, mixahalfcan Merry War Pow- 
10c will make the test. dered Lye to each barrel drinking water. 
© f 
Kettle Powdered Lye For Soap Making 0750.p' Making, scosing, cleaning, 
etc., ous ow es used— 
DON'T feed It to your hogs. Feed Only Merry War Powdered Lye To Your tegen) ~ 


At All Leading Dealers 4°%t dealers handle Merry Wer! Powdered Lye. If yours 


can’t supply you, write us, stating dealers’ names—we 
will see that you are supplied and will also send free, a valuab! 
“How to Get the Biggest Profits From Hog Raising” “rncmemeieg 
Dept. 78 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. ng. 
te SWe Was” “te 
. | wo 
Merry War Lye Hog | ae 
















. . THIS SUMMER 
‘National Store YourSMALL GRAIN 


with the 


SANDWICH 
FARM ELEVATOR 
THIS FALL 
Let It Crib Your Corn 


THE SANDWICH FARM ELEVATOR 
PAYS ITS OWN WAY WITH A PROFIT BESIDES 


You'll never worry about the scarcity of No Platform to Lame Your Horses. 
high-priced help when you get a SANDWICH. You drive right under the SANDWICH 
The money that now goes for extra men and | overhead wagon jack. It's high enough for 
teams will stay in your own —- You'll } extra side-boards and all. It dumps your load 
find that your Elevator adds from 3c to4ca in the SANDWICH hopper in a jiffy, and the 
bushel more profit to the earnings of yourfield. | small grain or corn is swept to the topmost 

corner of your granary like greased lightning. 
Does 7 Men’s Work. 


Get This Brand New Book 
The Sandwich Farm Elevator does by actual It tells you all about the Sandwich Farm 
test the back breaking labor of 7 men with 


Elevator. It gives you the measurements and 
scoop-shovels working together, The SAND- capacities of cribs and granaries. If you're going 
WICH elevates your small grain faster than 









to build you’d pay us money for this book but 
the thresher can thresh it. we won’task it, It’s our treat—Just write today. 


616 Main St. SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sandwich, fl. 
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Cement Book Free 


“The Modern Farmer”—showing in detail over 
20 different practical ways to improve your farm 
by using concrete. Wise farmers are more and 
more turning to concrete as a building material. 
It saves money— is easy to handle— lasts forever. 
And LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT has proved itself the 


best Cement for making concrete— strongest, most 
uniform in color and fineness. Insist on LEHIGH. 


Send now for “The Modern Farmer” to 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


398-B People’s Gasa Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
(11 Mills—11,000,000 Barrels 
Capacity) 


































When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and jeteers to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Watllaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF CERES. 


A subscriber writes: 

“We have organized a chapter of the 
Daughters of Ceres, but do not quite 
understand the reason for some of the 
rulings of the constitution and by-laws. 
Why should a farmer’s wife who moves 
to town relinquish her active member- 
ship in the club? Why should she 
not vote? Does she still pay dues as 
an honorary member? Why not hold 
the regular meetings with an honorary 
member? Do you not think it unnec- 
essary to require that members ad- 
dress the chair? Would it not be bet- 
ter to have a certain number fixed as 
forming a quorum for business?” 

Section 2 of the constitution reads: 
“The active membership of this chap- 
ter shall be confined to farm women 
who live in the open country. * * * 
Oniy active members shall be entitled 
to vote.” 

From time to time, many farmer’s 
wives move to town. If these were 
allowed to vote, the chances are that 
in time it would become a town wo- 
man’s club—equaily interested, or 
more, in town than in country. Hon- 
orary members need not pay dues— 
some prefer to do so. 

Mrs. Wallace had hoped that these 
clubs would be organized in every 
county, and be of such a character 
that to be a member of the Daughters 
of Ceres in one county would mean to 
be among friends in any county where 
a similar organization was in exist- 




















ence. She wanted each chapter to 
have a list of other chapters, and to 
keep in touch with them. Ifa farmer’s | 
wife, a member of a D. O. C., came to 


Des Moines, and was in troubie, Mrs. 
Wallace wanted the organization to be 
of such a character that she could 
quickly get in touch with the local 


chapter and receive any desired help | 


or information. The honorary mem- 
bers in town would serve as a link to 
ring the town and country together. 

“Regular meetings shall be held at 
the homes of the active members; spe- 
cial meetings of the nature of social 
gatherings, may be held at the homes 
ot honorary’ members upon their invi- 
tation and by arrangement of the ex- 
ecutive council.” 

It is important that there should be 
no dividing line between town and 
country. Social meetings at the homes 
ot the honorary members are one of 
the enjoyable features of the club. 

“A majority of the active members 
shail constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business.” 

Some chapters have amended this to 
read: “Five members shall] constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness.” This for the reason that in a 
season of bad roads it sometimes hap- 
pens that only a few members can be 
present, and they wish these to be 
authorized to transact business. 

By-Laws, No. 1: “During the hour 
devoted to the regular program there 
shall be no discussion of subjects oth- 
er than those provided by the program. 
Those who take part in the discussion 
shall first arise and address the chair 
and secure recognition.” 

If a club is to be respected, and the 
members feel it worth while to take 
time from their work and family to at- 
tend it, it must have some rules which 
are rigidiy adhered to. No rule is of 
more value than that which forbids 
side talking on outside subjects, talk- 
ing when there is no motion before 
the meeting, and interrupting a paper 
With comments. It is impossible to 
neentrate your thoughts on the sub- 
ct before the club if some member 
talking to her friend on a subject 
which-interests you; the members who 
are presenting the program can not 
feel that it is worth their while to pre- 
pare a good paper or talk if it is not 
listened to; and unless real work can 
be accomplished, women who value 
their time wiil not attend. The for- 


« 
is 


mality of rising and getting the atten- 
ton of the chair gives dignity to the 
meeting, and inspires One with respect 





| 





for the organization. Then, too, the 
very fact of using even the simplest 
form of parliamentary law assists in 
understanding the workings of our gov- 
ernment. 

By-Law No. 2: “Any member who 
is absent from three regular meetings 
in succession, and who fails to make 
a reasonable explanation in writing, 
shall be considered to have tendered 
her resignation.” 

This by-law has also been criticized, 
but is usually adopted when its pur- 
pose is known. No member can really 
value membership in her club unless 
she makes every effort to attend its 
meetings, or keeps it in mind enough 
to phone or write the explanation for 
her absence. A “reasonable explana- 
tion” is all that is required. Farmers’ 
wives know that stress of work, sick- 
ness, unexpected company, etc., will 
come; but it takes only a few minutes 
to drop a postcard te the secretary be- 
fore, or phone the day of the meeting, 
giving this reason, and also it is urged, 
sending in the quotation which she 
had expected to use in answering roll 
call. Instead of this being a grievance 
to the members who have adopted the 
rule, it is a pleasure to them to feel 
that they are expected and wanted, 





AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 





and that the erason for not coming is 
to be given to the members present, 
thus keeping each member in mind. It 
isn't an unwelcome thought that some- 
one needs you, depends on you, and is 
expecting you. These messages and 
letters to the club are an interesting 
part of the program, and make one of 
the strongest ties which binds the club 
together. 

If the club is to amount to anything, 
each member must feel responsible for 
its success, must work for the club. 
Don’t think that the members will be 
more regular in attendance if there are 
no restrictions. A club without rules 
is like a spoiled child who does just 
as he pleases and fritters away time 
which might be of inestimable value 
to him. Women who are worth while 
will belong only to a club which does 
things. 





MEET AT THE STATE FAIR. 


We wish to urge the members of the 
Daughters of Ceres to arrange to meet 
at the state fair. Come and register 
at Wallaces’ Farmer pavilion, and at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Daugh- 
ters of Ceres, which will be held the 
afternoon of Wednesday, of fair week. 
If you are camping, bring a sign to 
put on your tent with your name. 





SCRAPS. 


The most convenient way to use par- 
affine is to pour from a metal syrup pot 
or tea steeper. The unused paraffine can 
be kept covered and heated as desired. 

Vegetables that form in heads, such as 
cabbages, cauliflower, and Brussels 
sprouts, should be soaked, heads turned 
down in saited cold water, to which a few 
spoonfuls of vinegar may be added. If 
there are any worms or other forms of 
animal life in these vegetables, they will 
crawl out.—Bulletin No. 256. 

The proverbial laziness of the boy of 
eight years is based upon a physiological 
fact which is too freqnently overlooked. 
His heart at this time has not kept up 
with the rapid growth in body length, and 
is barely able to maintain the circulation 
of the blood for ordinary mental and 
muscular exertion. He is least fitted at 














this time for the extra demands made 
upon him for running errands and doing 
ail sorts of chores which he usually does 


clumsily and tardily because of excess- 
ive fatigue. Many boys and girls are 
stunted for life or succumb to infectious 


diseases from excessive burdens imposed 
during the period of weak heart—namely 
from the eighth to the twelfth year.—Dr. 
A. C. Cotton, in Care of Children. 

A friend who uses a brick for an iron- 
ing stand puts it in the oven to heat 
when she puts her irons on, and claims 
it helps to retain the heat in the iron. 
Another tady uses a soapstone for the 
same purpose. A soapstone in the oven 
at dinner time will keep a kettle at the 
simmering point after the fire has gone 
out. 





Try tying a knot in the corner of the 
napkin when you take baby away from 
home for a meal, and have no bib with 
you. When this knot is tucked under the 
dress collar, the napkin’stays in place. 

The normal child likes to play in the 
room where his mother works. A work 
rug which can be carried from room to 
room is a great help in keeping the floor 
tidy if the child works with kindergarten 
games. To make, take a large piece of 
washable cloth, and cut a circle a yard 
or more in diameter. Hem with a nar- 
row hem, and sew along the edge at in- 











tervals little brass rings. Run draw- 
strings through the rings. When the 
child is through playing on this rug, her 
games and tools can be left in pockets on 
the sides, and the rug drawn up into a 
bag, which can be hung up out of the 
way. 

A home seamstress fastens her pat- 
terns in a skirt hanger, which keeps them 
flat and easily accessible. 








Instead of using a paper funnel to keep 
the juice from running out into the oven 
from fruit pies, try a short piece of un- 
cooked macaroni in the top crust. 

Use absorbent cotton for straining milk. 
This can be had at 30 cents per pound, 
and one pound lasts a long time, custing 
less than the time required to properly 











wash and scaid the strainer cloth is 
worth. 

Dainty girls are making summer hat- 
pins to match their dresses. Large, 


smooth-topped hat pins are chosen, cov- 
ered with the dress material, and then 
with lace. 





SUMMER BEVERAGES. 


Men in the harvest field need a drink 
which will quench thirst though taken in 
small quantities. The ‘“swilling’’ of 
quarts of sun-heated water gives bowel 
trouble, yet sometimes there is no other. 
If the men must carry water in the morn- 
ing to last till noon, try the following: 
Boil one quart of vinegar with a pint or 
more of sugar: season very highly with 
a good quality of pulverized ginger. Send 
a bottle to the field with every pail of 
water, or stir into the water before start- 
ing. 


Lemonade made of citric acid is not 
unwholesome, and is most refreshing. 
Take three quarts of water, add _ six 


pounds of sugar, boil together to a thin 
syrup, and when cool add one ounce of 
citric acid (which is the acid of limes and 
other fruits), and one large tablespoon- 
ful of lemon extract. Stir weil and bot- 
tle. Use one or two spoonfuls of this 
syrup in a glass of water. 

Raspberry Vinegar: Cover fresh rasp- 





is, 
berries (red preferred) with cider Vinge; 
and jet stand over night. 


> morn 
boil and strain off the juice. Tak, ae 
parts of juice and sugar; boil to tich 


syrup. Use as much as desired to 
—usually one te twe teaspoontuls 


glass of water. =e 
Fruit juices of any kind may be bottled 
for use as cooling drinks. 
Currant Water: Take one pint of rasp. 
berries, and one quart currants: heat , 


and strain as for jelly; 
sugar, bottle and seal. 
Pineapple Water: Wash the skins of 
pineappies, and run through the food 
chopper; add one quart of water, and let 
stand on ice for two or three days. Strain 


add one pint of 


sweeten and serve coid, or boi! and 
sweeten and serve cotd. 

A nourishing drink is made by beating 
up a fresh egg with any of the above 


drinks. 





TRIED RECIPE. 


Cream Puffs: Here is a recipe for the 
“best ever’? cream puffs, and easy to 
make: Four tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a pan with one cup of water; bring to a 
boil. Add one cup sifted flour and stir 
over fire till smooth ball of paste; coo} 
slightly; add four eggs, one at a time, 
and be sure eath one is beaten thorough- 
ly before aiding another; shape on but- 
tered tins two inches apart, and bake 
forty minutes; cool and fill. Filling: One 
cup sugar, one cup milk, one egg, three 
tablespoonfuls flour. Mix sugar and flour 
—add milk, then egg. Cook in double 
boiler till thick. Cool, add one teaspoon- 
ful lemon and fill in opening on side,— 
Gladys Fuller. 





FRUIT JUICE PIE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

As fruit is not so plentiful this year, 
when canning what there is, I make a 
great amount of juice with it, and, hav- 
ing canned the fruit, I can the remainder 
of the juice by itself, for it will come in 
handy to use in making juice pies and 
in many ways. Here is my recipe for 
one juice pie: One cup fruit juice, two- 
thirds cup of sugar, one egg, one table- 
spoonful corn starch; bake with two 
crusts. 

A SUBSCRIBER'S WIFE, 





RECIPE WANTED. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Will any of the sisters having recipe 
of cabbage salad made with cabbage, cel- 
ery, white grapes, nut meats and mustard 
dressing please send it in, as I have tried 
for so long to get it.—G. F. 











Grinnell College 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
cation classifying the institutions of 
higher education of the country, places 
fifty-eight of them in the ‘ ‘first-class ;’’ 
of these seventeen are colleges, five of 
which are located west of the Alle 
gheny Mountains and one west of the 
nem ja River—and that one is 
Grinnell. 

Enters on sixty-fifth year September 
11, 1912. For bulletins and full in- 
formation address the president, 


J. H. T. MAIN, Grinnell, Iowa 














A Good Position For You 


Our own $100,000 specially equipped 
building. Write mow for beautiully 
catalog and year book. 


BL 
. Lack Bor 44 Quincy, Mincis 


ombard College 


Galesburg, Ill. 
**A College that Educates. *’ 
Co-educational. Session of 
1912-13 opens Sept 3rd. 
For catalogue address 


Franklin J. Drake, Field Secretary 
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Ward Seminary 


48th Seminary aud Special Courses. Native Freach and 
vege Sat th — Conservatory of Music with E 
Art, Domestic Science, and Physical Culture under specialists. 

City adv: 175 boarding pupils. For catalogue, address J. 


tien. Certificate te Smith, Vassar, etc. 
antages. 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TARES. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for July 28, 1912. Matthew, 13: 
94-30; 36-43.) 

“Another parable set he before 
them, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is likened unto a man that sowed good 
seed in his field: (25) but while men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed tares 
also among the wheat, and went away. 
(26) But when the blade sprang up 
and brought forth fruit, then appeared 
the tares also. (27) And the servants 
of the householder came and said unto 
him, Sir, didst thou not sow good seed 
in thy field? Whence hath it tares? 
(28) And he said unto them, An en- 
emy hath done this. And the servants 
say unto him, Wilt thou then that we 
go and gather them up? (29) But he 
saith, Nay; lest haply while ye gather 
up the tares, ye r6ot up the wheat 
with them. (30) Let both grow togeth- 
er until the harvest: and in the time 
of the harvest I will say unto the reap- 
ers, Gather up first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them; but 
gather the wheat into my barn. 

“(36) Then left he the multitudes, 
and went into the house: and the dis- 
ciples came unto him, saying, Explain 
unto us the parable of the tares of the 
field. (37) And he answered and said, 
He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of Man; (38) and the field is the 
world; and the good seed, these are 
the sons of the kingdom; and the tares 
are the sons of the evil one; (39) and 
the enemy that sowed them is the 
devil; and the harvest is the end of 
the world; and the reapers are the 
angels. (40) As therefore the tares are 
gathered up and burned with fire; so 
shall it be in the end of the world. 
(41) The Son of Man shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather out 
of his kingdom all things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do iniquity, 
(42) and shall cast them into the fur- 
nace of fire: there shall be weeping 
and the gnashing of teeth. (43) Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
He that hath ears, let him hear.” 

in a series of parables uttered about 
the same time Jesus points out the 
different characteristics or features of 
His kingdom. In a previous lesson 
we have the parable of the sower and 
the seed, in which He shows that while 
the seed is of the best, part of it 
comes to naught because Satan, not 
demons, but Satan, or the Devil, takes 
it away from those who will not un- 
derstand it. A second part grows, but 
to no purpose. A third part brings 
forth some fruit, but only a little, not 
because either the seed or the soil is 
not good, but because of the growth 
of weeds, which He interprets as the 
cares of this world, the deceitfulness 
of riches, and the lust of other things, 
Which choke the word. A fourth part 
brings forth different amounts of 
fruitage, depending upon the character 
of the soil. There seems to have been 
another parable recorded in the fourth 
chapter of Mark, which is the text of 
our last lesson. 

In the parable of the tares it ap- 
pears that the devil is not satisfied 
With occupying men’s attention in the 
church, so that they do not hear the 
sermon. In this parable there are two 
sowers, two seeds and two products. 
The farmer, representing the Son of 
man, sows the good seed, which is in- 
terpreted as the children of the king- 
com, on @ field; not the wild prairie, 
hor the forest, nor the brush patch, 
but a fie?d, something on which he 
has expended thought and labor. It 
has been well prepared. The seed 
Was good; the sowing well done; the 
Cultivation was ali right. Then the 
S0Wer naturally went to sleep. While 
the good man slept, an enemy (prob- 
“oly a neighbor who had done him an 
iijury and therefore hates him, as is 
usially the case) rises in the night 
and secretly sows tares over the new- 
ly sown land, and then watchés quiet- 
ly and maliciously for weeks for the 
Tesults of his villainy. 

The vontrast in this parable ig not 
between the yietds of the @iffereat 










parts, but between the wheat and the 
tares. The tare is what is known by 
botanists as Lolium temulentum, a 
kind of grass which produces a poi- 
sonous grain, and it might be men- 
tioned that it is the only kind of grass 
that produces a grain that is poison- 
ous. Other grains may become poison- 
ous by ergot or sometimes mold or 
fungus, but this is itself poisonous. It 
causes headache, vertigo, and some- 
times death. It resembles the wheat 
so closely that the ordinary farmer or 
his hired hand could not possibly dis- 
tinguish it from the wheat until it is 
headed out. 


The enemy keeps his secret. He 
knows what the farmer will find when 
harvest comes. He imagines his vex- 
ation, disappointment and anger. The 
plants head out in due time, and his 
servants come in and report that his 
wheat has turned to tares; for, as 
many farmers of the present day be- 
lieve that wheat turns to cheat or 
chess, so the Jewish farmers believed 
that the tares were not a separate 
plant, but degenerate wheat. (Every 
summer I receive letters saying, “I 
sowed pure wheat, and I find it half 
cheat. Where did the cheat come 
from?”) This Jewish farmer whom 
Jesus placed in the framework of this 
parable knows better, and he replies: 
“An enemy hath done this.” He saw 
in it all the secrecy, the cunning, the 
malice, the vindictiveness of human 
hatred, but did not on this account 
lose his head. When the servants 
asked, “Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up?” as no doubt they 
had gone through and weeded out the 
thorns and thistles and other weeds, 
as was the custom in old countries, he 
replied, “Nay; lest haply while ye 
gather up the tares, ye root up the 
wheat with them.” Their roots are 
entwined with those of the wheat. 
They have done about all the harm 
they can do. “Let both grow together 
until the harvest; and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, 
Gather up first the tares and bind 
them in bundles to burn them; but 
gather the wheat into my barn.” Note 
the clear head, the calm judgment, and 
the firm and irrevocable resolve of 
this farmer. There are to be no tares 
in his granary. He will have none but 
clean wheat in the end, but he will 
not lessen the amount by any hasty 
or injudicious act. 

Then follow other parables pointing 
out different phases of the kingdom. 
Jesus now dismisses the multitude 
and goes to Capernaum, probably to 
Peter’s house; and as He had prom- 
ised to explain the mysteries of the 
kingdom to those who really believed 
Him, the disciples and other believers 
followed Him for the explanation. To 
them this phase of the kingdom of 
heaven must have seemed _ very 
strange, wholly un-Jewish, different 
from anything they had thought of be- 
fore, and their greatest trouble would 
naturally be about the meaning of the 
tares and the wheat. The question 
that would arise in their minds would 
be: Are there then to be bad men in 
the kingdom of heaven or in the vis- 
ible church.to the very last? Is the 
enemy to work unchecked even in the 





kingdom of God? 
swered, “Yes.” 

Briefly, His explanation is: I am 
the sower of the good seed. The 
farmer represents Me, the Son of man. 
The field is the world of men, which 
by cultivation and the sowing of the 
good seed becomes the kingdom of 
heaven. The good seed are the true 
children of the kingdom, and the tares 
are the children of the evil one, which 
in their outward aspect often so re- 
semble the children of the kingdom 
that it is difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. The enemy that 
sowed the tares is the devil, he who 
snatches the word out of the hearts of 
those who do not understand it; but 
who, failing to prevent the good seed 
from growing, secretly and with mal- 
ice sows something on the same land 
similar to it, that will prevent its full 
development. The harvest is the end 
of the world, and the reapers are the 
angels, not the servants. The king- 
dom is the kingdom of the Son of man 
—“‘My kingdom.” I will gather out of 
it, but not until the end, everything 
evil, and destroy it. Then, and then 
only, shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun; not in the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, but in the kingdom of the 
Father, the perfected, finished king- 
dom of heaven. “He that hath ears, 
let him hear,” 

Note what Jesus has to say about 
the personality of Satan. But little 
had been said about this in the Old 
Testament. We hear of Satan tempt- 
ing our first parents, tempting Job, 
tempting David and Saul, and resist- 
ing Joshua, the son of Jehozadak, the 
high priest in the days of Zechariah. 
Jesus now brings ovt the doctrine of 
a personal devil in all its clearness, 
and that not in His discussions with 
the multitude, but in His private inter- 
views where He explained all things 
to His disciples. Jesus of Nazareth 
had no doubt whatever as to there be- 
ing a real, personal devil, the enemy 
of God and of man, who, failing to pre- 
vent entirely the reception of the 
truth in the minds of men, secretly 
and maliciously tries to plant in the 
very church of God itself a plausible 
but base imitation. 

This is the very point and pith of 
the parable, that there are to be 
found, and will be to the end of the 
world, in the church of God, which 
represents the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth, bad men; not weak Chris- 
tians or imperfect Christians, or even 
Christians that are so busily en- 
grossed in the world’s work that they 
bring forth little fruit to the glory of 
God, but men of an entirely different 
character, who, while undistinguish- 
able from the true children of God so 
far as outward appearances are con- 
cerned, have yet neither part nor lot 
in Christ. 

It points out further that this can 
not, in the very nature of things, be 
avoided; and still further, that these 
can not be removed from the church 
by any sort of discipline, for two rea- 
sons: First, because until the harvest 
they can not be recognized as children 
of the evil one; and, second, because 
when the fruit begins to appear, they 
are so closely intertwined and associ- 
ated in family and other relations that 
the rooting out of the tares would also 
involve the rooting out of good wheat. 
It does not follow, however, that when 
tares are recognized and can be root- 
ed out or removed without injuring 
good wheat, it should not be done. It 
does not mean that there should be 
no church discipline and no separa- 
tion from evil-doers; but that there 
are limits to the exercise of discipline 


Jesus, in effect, an- 








With this freezer you can easily 
make at home the finest fancy 
frozencreamsandices. Andbe- 
sides your pride in suchdesserts, 
_ you know that every ingredient 
is pure, the entire process clean 


and wholesome. The 
Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


has revolutionized ice cream making. 
The famous triple motion—can re- 
volving while two beaters’ turn in 
opposite directions — increases the 
bulk and reduces the freezing time 
one-third — makes lighter, more 
velvety ice cream. 

We will send you FREE a copy of 

our splendid recipe book Frozen 


Dainties. Tells how to prepare 
scores of deliciousices. Address: 


The WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 








FREEZER 
COMPANY 


Dept. AD, 
Nashua,N. H. 


Look for the 
Diamond trade mark 
on the Wrapper 


Crocker Bullding 
Des Moines 
References—Wallaces’ Farmer 














PATENT 


and also very great danger of its 
abuse. Peter had no hesitation in 
dealing -with Ananias and his wife 
when their sin was discovered; nor 
had Paul any hesitation in pronounc- 
ing Elymas the sorcerer as a child of 
the devil, nor had he any hesitation in 








requiring the Corinthians to sep- 
arate themselves from pronounced 
evil-doers. 


The parable has a very important 
lesson to any who may imagine that 
because they are attendants upon the 
services of the church, or even recog- 
nized members, they will therefore be 
gathered into the garner of the Lord. 
Not only in this parable, but else- 
where, does Jesus point out in tne 
most careful way this great truth, not- 
ably in the closing verses of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in His description 
of the day of judgment, and perhaps 
also in the parable of the ten virgins. 
It is the plant that brings forth the 
true wheat that will be gathered into 
the kingdom, not the plant that brings 
forth tares. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 
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and attractive. 
Simply wet the hair, rub JAP ROSE lightly on the hands 
and let the handfuls of bubbly lather do the rest. The 
appearance and feeling of your hair will be the best 
argument in the world for JAP ROSE. Try it today. 


A Large Trans- 
parent Cake 10c 


e Send a2cstamp and your dealer’s name 


Special Trial Offer: $204 42:stampand x: 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, 219 Michigan St., Chicago 
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ust, dirt and bpm capone 
sca 


of JAP ROSE. 


> Hair Must be Fluffy JAP ROSE Soap Makes ItSo ™% 


The first principle of sanitary cleansing is to soften. 
that—especially if the water is hard. 


Yet ordinary soaps do not do 


AP ROSE softens the water. softens the hair, 
softens the scalp, and removes the dirt and excess oils. OUis 
that belong in the hair stay in it—not on it. JAP ROSE removes 
Sy o 4 the waste matter and all It is re- 
— “ i markably beneficial to the entire hair an tissue, Fi a 

AW | and makes the hair extremely light, glossy, fluffy ee » a 
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ILOS 


Use our experience in 
construction for a com- 
plete silo or let us fur- 
nish you all the material. 

We protect you against 
all patents by using our 
methods. 

Our curved radius cut 
vitrified silo tile of shale 
are the best, shown by 
test. 

Ask for our book, 
“Clay Products for Per- 

” 


manent Farm Buildings 





It is a Revelation 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Successors te Dallas Co. Brick & Tile Works 
ADEL, IOWA 
Manufacturers of ““ADEL” DRAIN TILE—4 to 24 in. 


The Right Silo 


atthe 


RIGHT PRICE 


We have over three million 
feet_of well seasoned, best 
grade Washington Fir on 
hand in full length staves up 
to 40 ft,and can ship within 
3 days after receiving in- 
structions. 

You can save money by QQ" 7 
sending us the size of silo you ———_-#9 
expect to build and getting our 
special price delivered at your 
station. 

We ship on approval and allow 
you to inspect your silo at your 
station before making any payments. 

Price, Quality and Satisfection Guaranteed 








Write today and get our special 
proposition. 
Independent Silo Co. 


297 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn, 


VERNIER SILOS 


With Collapsible Door 
I, Turn Waste Into Profit 


How much are you losing an- 
nually by leaving your corn 
stalke in the fields instead of 
putting them into a Vernier 
Silot By using a Vermier 
Silo you save your entire crop, 
and have a succulent and pala- 































table feed in the winter time 
equal to June pasture. 
Others tell us the saving the 
first year pays for the silo. 
Vernier Silos are built 
right and keep the feed perfect- 
y. Doors are absolutely air- 
tight. One-piece fir staves. 
Write for our proposition. 
VERNIER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





Keeps flies and 
other insect pests off 
of animals—in barn or pas- 
ture—jonger than any Imita- 
tion, Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


e “# -Sin milk and fiesh on each 
cow in a single season. Heals sores, stops itching and 
prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. Kills lice 
and mites in poultry houses. 

if your dealer can't supply you, for 

9 enough Shoo-Fly to protect 

200 cows, and our 3-tube gravity sprayer 
without extra charge. Money back tf not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet, FREE. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mig. Co., Dept. 22 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 


Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O.K. 


Only $2 Down 
One Year to Pay! [x™ 


easy cleaning, close 
ming, durable, Guaranteed 
a tfetime. 
























STOP that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagon. 
“ LOOK up that old running 
ear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
\. weed patch from behind the 
\ barn. 


LISTEN to what our free 
catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 18, Havana, lil. 


SAVE ONE HALF 
DU} som Exeense 


M¢ HENRY - MILLHOUSE MFG. CO 
























Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 
































HOW THE SUNSHINE GOES ROUND 
AND ROUND. 


Gasoline explodes in the cylinder of 
an automobiie engine; chug, chug, 
goes the engine, and off moves the 
automobile. Coui burns on the grate 
of a steam engine; the steam expands, 
and when the throttle is opened, off 
moves the big steam tractor with the 
power of twenty horses. Timothy hay 
and oats are swallowed by your horse, 
and as a result he is able to move 
around. Bacon and eggs are eaten by 
you, and as a result you can move 
around and do your farm work—and 
best of all, you can think. Gasoline, 
coal and food make machinery, ani- 
mals and human beings move. 

Come with me to look at the air. 
You can neither see nor smell nor 
taste it. What is air? As the wind 
blows by, you feel it; but that doesn’t 
tell you much. Let’s ask the wise men 
—the scientists—what air is. They 
say that it is a mixture of the gases, 
nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide. 
But since these words don’t mean any- 
thing till we know what they stand 
for, let’s again call on the wise men 
for help. Let’s ask them this ques- 
tion: “Suppose you took an air pump 
and sucked all the air out of a big 
air-tight steel room, and then tried to 
make a gasoline engine explode, or a 
piece of coal burn, or an animal or 
human being to walk around in it— 
what would happen?” Any wise man 
would at once tell you that neither the 
gasoline engine would run, nor would 
the coal burn, nor would any animal be 
able to move around in such a room. 
Air does something. What do you 
suppose it is? Let’s ask the wise men 
again. What is there about air that 
gives it the power to make gasoline 
explode, coal burn, and make animals 
able toa move around? To such a ques- 
tion, the wise men would at once an- 
swer: “It is the oxygen of the air.” 
And that is about as much as the wise 
men can tell you. They don’t know 
why oxygen does these things, or ex- 
actly how it does them; but they do 
know that if there was no oxygen in 
the air there would be neither fire nor 
life on the earth. One thing they know 
—when gasoline explodes, coal burns, 
and animals breathe, the oxygen of 
the air combines with part of the gas- 
oline or part of the coal or part of the 
food and forms another gas which is 
found in the air, and which goes by 
the name of carbon dioxide. Whenever 
you see anything exploding or burn- 
ing or breathing or decaying,, you may 
be sure that carbon dioxide is being 
added to the air. 

Come again with me into the fields. 
Green grass blades are shooting up 
into the air and sunshine. Green corn 
leaves are spread out before the direct 
rays of the sun. High up in the air 
are broad tree leaves in full view of 
the sun. All the leaves are green; 
they are in the air, and they are 
where they can get sunshine. What 
are leaves good for? Animals have 
legs to walk around with, teeth wit! 
which to chew food, a stomach in 
which to digest food, eyes to see, ears 
to hear, and many other things, all of 


which seem to be useful. But what 
are leaves good for? Before I tell you, 
let me whisper a secret: “If it were 


not for green leaves, neither you nor 
I nor any other animal would be alive 
today.” 

Leaves gather sunshine. Many thon- 
sands, or perhaps millions of years, 
ago, green leaves spread out on tue 
earth gathered sunshine and stored it 
away. The plants which bore these 
leaves died, but the sunshine was still 
locked up in their dead bodies. More 
plants spread out their leaves. gath- 
ered more sunshine, and died, leaving 
the sunshine locked up in their dead 
bodies. This was kept up for thou- 
sands of years. Nowadays we dig for 
coal, and, burning it, we set free the 
sun’s energy, which was locked up by 
the plants so many thousands of years 
ago. We dig in the eartn for gaso- 
line and kerosene, and when we burn 
or explode these products we again 


are setting loose the sun’s energy that 
was locked up long ages ago by means 
of the green leaves of plants. Now- 
adays the oats plani and the timothy 
plant spread out their leaves in the 
air, and, gathering the sunshine, they 
make feed for horses. Whenever you 
see a horse trotting along the road or 
watch an automobile speeding by or a 
railway train shooting past or an air- 
ship gliding by—then you may think 
to yourself: It is sunshine whicn is 
making them all go. It was plants 
which stored up the sunshine. 

Did you ever see the storage battery 
of plants? Of course you have. The 
green leaves, the stem, and the roots, 
all go together to make the storage 
battery; all of them have sunshine 
locked up. The seeds generally have 
the most. Whenever you eat sugar or 
starch or any other food, you are eat- 
ing sunshine which was first locked 
up by plants. How did plants do this 
locking up process? Do you remem- 
ber that when gasoline explodes or 
coal burns or animals breathe, that a 
part of the gasoline or coal or food 
combined with oxygen of the air, com- 
bines to form another gas called car- 
bon dioxide? Well, carbon dioxide is 
the substance which plants use to lock 
up sunshine. Carbon dioxide floats 
around in the air, and the plants, as 
they spread out their green leaves, 
take it in through their tissues. Then 
they take this condensed sunshine and 
break down the carbon dioxide into a 
form which no longer is a gas. At 
last, after a long manufacturing pro- 
cess, about which even the wise men 
don’t know much, the plants make out 
of the carbon dioxide sugar and starch 
and other foods. The carbon dioxide 
had no sunshine power locked up in it, 
but the sugars and starches and every- 
thing which is good for food has large 
amounts of sunshine power stored up. 
When we eat food, we take away the 
sunshine power in the sugars and the 
starches, and as a result move around. 
But at the same time, the sugars and 
starches have been destroyed, and 
only the carbon dioxide is left. Sun- 
shine, carbon dioxide, green plants, 
animals, movement, fire, explosions— 





and around and around and around, 
That is the way life on this World } 
been going on for hundreds and Fa 
sands of years. You don’t understang 
this process so very well as yet but 
then neither does anyone else. 

Gathering sunshine—that jg th 
farmer’s business. See how the Pr 
plants gather in the sunshine, lowa 
corn plants this year will spread Over 
20,000,000 acres of green leaf surface 
out in the sunshine. A wonder fag 
tory! Down comes the sunshine on 
this vast area of green leaf Surface 
Hither and thither blows the carbon 
dioxide of the air. The sunshine jg 
caught and stored away in the leaves 
of the ears. And next fall, if every. 
thing goes right, the Iowa corn cribs 
will be holding 350,000,000 bushels of 
corn, in which is stored up the power 
of the sun’s rs ys—energy which never 
has been used before. You can’t think 
how much energy this really means, 
Why, if all this corn were made into 
alcohol, and the alcohol were used tg 
run automobiies, it would run 1,500,009 
touring cars 4,000 miles. Or, if yoy 
were to feed this corn to men, it would 
furnish energy enough to keep 12,000, 
000 men at moderately hard work for 
a year. But of course, we will not use 
that corn to run automobiles, nor very 
much of it to feed men. We will feed 
it to hogs and steers and sheep. The 
animals take most of the sun’s energy 
as contained in corn to move around 
and keep their own bodily machinery 
going. Part of it they store up in their 
bodies in the form of fat. We kill the 
animals and get part of the sun’s rayg 
as they were first stored up in the corn 
plants, but the animals have used the 
most of them for their own selfish pur- 
poses. Of course, juicy meat tastes 
better than corn cake. 

Remember this—the farmer’s busi- 
ness is to bottle up sunshine so people 
can use it. Corn, wheat, oats, hogs, 
steers, and other farm products are all 
sunshine bottled up in different ways. 
The farm is the factory where the bot- 
tling is done. Do you know how to 
gather sunshine? It is free for the 
gathering. See that you get your 
share. 
































ATLAS 


CONCRETE SILO 





PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


“THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER MAKES ARE MEASURED” 


Do you know that the quality of cement depends 
upon many things, but when all else is right the 
most important point to consider is uniformity? 
Atlas Portland Cement is always the same—the 
bag you buy tomorrow and the bag you may buy 


six months from now. 


Always the same, 


whether you buy a small quantity or a carload. 


Stick to Atlas. 


Read our book— 
“Concrete construction about the home and on the farm” 
Our free book for farmers ~ 


It is a mine of practical information. It is not a catalog. 
It is a text-book. Send for the book today. It is free. 


If your dealer cannot supply }ou with Atlas, write to 


tue ATLAS porttano CEMENT company, DEPT. 15. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 
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THE DAIRY | 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


—— 


WHAT MAKES POOR MILK? 

Here is a striking illustration which 
shows the effect of temperature on the 
quality of milk. The small line above 
“A” in the illustration represents a 
single bacterium. 

Bacteria grow by a process of divi- 
sion. The lines above “B” represent 


the number of bacteria in twenty-four 
hours When the single one shown at 
“A” was put in some milk and kept 
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at a temperature of 50 degrees. But 
when a single bacterium was put in 
milk and the milk kept at a tempera- 
ture of 70. degrees, it multiplied in 
twenty-four hours to a total of 750, as 
shown at “C.” 

When we remember that one kind of 
bacteria turns milk sour, that others 
cause diseases like typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, ete., and that milk is one of 
the most favorable of all media for 
their growth, the importance of keep- 
ing milk at a low temperature becomes 
apparent. It should be cooled as soon 
as possible, and kept cool. 





NEW DAIRY QUEEN OF THE 
WEST. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
College Belle Wayne 98497, owned 
by the South Dakota State Colege, 





ever produced by any cow west of the 
state of New York. 

Third.—The cow was not forced in 
order to produce this record. 

Fourth.—It was produced on South 
Dakota feeds. 

College Belle Wayne is a typical 
westerner. She was bred and raised 
at the South Dakota State College. She 
is large, wide and deep of frame, of 
wonderful quality, capacity and 
strength. One week before freshen- 
ing she weighed 1,890 pounds in just 
average good condition. She is of ex- 
cellent Holstein type. 

Had College Belle Wayne been fat- 
ter at the beginning of her test, and 
had she been forced a little during the 
test, she undoubtedily would have ex- 
ceeded her present record. But Pro- 
fessor Larsen desires to give this 
great cow a yearly test and at the 
same time keep her in good condition 
for breeding purposes. 

During the official test, College Belle 
Wayne was fed and milked four times 
a day. She received the following 
daily ration in four meals: 


GrOUNG GOR. conc spe s. cicssis 4 pounds 
Ground oats (about one-third 


OND ose-e a cise edie) sie one. tc 86 8 pounds 
Old process oil meal......... 4 pounds 
BETAINE varus snr wass syeavaceia aiaie aim aess 8 pounds 


In addition, she ate twelve pounds 
of beets, forty pounds of corn silage 
and clover and alfalfa hay. She had 
free access to salt and fresh water. 

The supply of clover hay gave out, 
and green alfalfa hay was substituted. 
When this change was made, College 
Belle Wayne bloated on the alfalfa 
hay, and she fell in the milk flow 
from 125 pounds to 97 pounds per day. 
If it had not been for this, the official 
record would have been still larger. 
Now, about two months after freshen- 
ing, she is again back to her normal 
milk flow of about 115 pounds per day. 

The beets were sliced and mixed 
with the grain. The supply of beets 
also fell short. When this occurred 
the yield was also lowered. 

Much credit for this splendid record 
is due Professor Larsen for planning. 
and Mr. Hoff, the herdsman, for the 
splendid care and feeding of the cow. 
With these continued efforts, College 
Belle Wayne will undoubtedly be 














HOLSTEIN COW, COLLEGE BELLE WAYNE. 
35.6 pounds butter in seven days; 145.68 pounds in thirty days. 


at Brookings, a five-year-old Holstein 
cow, has recently completed her thir- 
ty-day official test. During that peri- 
od she produced 3,338.1 pounds of 
milk, containing 116.545 pounds of 
butter-fat. The average test was 3.345 
per cent fat. Figuring 80 per cent fat 
for each pound of butter, we find the 
fat is equal to 145.68 pounds of butter. 
Taking the averages, we find that she 
produced daily during the trirty days, 
111.27 pounds of milk, 3.88 pounds of 
fat, and 4.85 pounds of butter. 

In the seven-day test she produced 
824.3 pounds of milk, containing 28.3 
pounds of fat. 

The thirty-day record has been beat- 
en by only one cow in the world, Pon- 
tiac Lady Korndyke 92700, with a pro- 
duction of 2,496.7 pounds of milk and 
125.541 pounds of fat in thirty days. 

There are several interesting facts 
connected with this great record of 
College Belle Wayne: 

First.—It is the highest monthly 
record produced by any cow owned by 
an agricultural coliege. 

Second.—It is the highest record 





heard from when her yearly test is 


completed. 
M. R. TOLSTRUP. 
South Dakota Agricultural College. 





RAPE FOR COWS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the Nebraska subscrib- 
er’s question regarding rape for cows, 
would say that I had a thirteen-acre 
field of corn, and had a thick stand of 
rape in it. After cutting up and 
shredding the corn, ten head of cattle 
were pastured in the field, six of them 
being milk cows, and with the excep- 
tion of about one-half acre of grass 
in the field that had not been cut, 
that was all they lived on for three 
weeks, and, in fact, they would not 
eat any hay or grain, even if placed 
before them, after a day in the rape 
field. Though the rape was frozen at 
the time, it seemed to lose none of its 
feeding qualities. It was the last week 
in November and the first two weeks 


DE LAVA 





CREAM SEPARATORS. 


LABOR IN 


great deal of time and labor. 


whelming. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





SAVE MUCH TIME AND 


Besides their great increase in quantity and improvement in 
quality of cream and butter DE LAVAL cream separators save a 


This great saving of time and labor counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often alone 
saves the cost of a separator, aside from all 
its other advantages. 

As compared with any kind of gravity 
setting the saving of man’s time and labor 
and usually woman’s drudgery is simply over- 


As compared with other separators the 
DE LAVAL saves much time and labor by 
its greater capacity, easier running, easier 
handling, easier cleaning and freedom from 
need of adjustment or repair. t 

These are merely some of the advantages 
which make a DE LAVAL cream separator the best of all summer 
farm investments, as every DE LAVAL agent will be glad to ex- 
plain and demonstrate to anyone at al] interested. 

See the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or if you do not 
know him write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SUMMER 


SEATTLE 
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Fill Your Silo Cheaply 


¢ enter into the cost of filling your Silo, but 
m 


machine means & 


Appleton Quality Silo Filler 


means the lowest cost. The positive feed table, the large 
throat, big feed roils, the four spiral tool steel knives 
and the powerful blower mean 
solid Oak frame means strength. 
control, the handy side table, the flexible top dis- 
tributer mean convenience. In fact, the whole 
machine means gatisfaction, while our guarantee 
that our Silo Filler will, under equal conditions, do more and better work with less power 
and will last longer, means absolute safety for you. More Silos will be built and more en- 
silage fed this year than ever before. We have already sold more Silo Fillers this year 
than we didin all of 1911. To insure prompt delivery you should arrange for a machine 
at once. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet 

APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO 





portant one is your Silo Filler. A poor 
high cost,-and an 
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let. 
MPANY, 432 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill. 














Look into it. 


(48) Saginaw, Mich. 


When you learn about the Saginaw Silo. 
have to hurry your order for a Saginaw. 
disappoint you—we won’t take your order if we cannot fill 
it. There’s a reason for the big sale of Saginaw Silos. 
Write for Circular E 
Let us send you our new book—“Interesting Facts on Filling Silos.’’ 
We have some new ideas in silo filling that are yours for the asking. 
FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, ta. 





But you'll 
We won’t 


Cairo, iil. 





of December that they had the full 
feed on the rape, although they ate at 
it till snow came, a few days before 
Christmas. 

For December my milk check for 
the six cows, and none were really 
fresh, was $41.89. That is the high- 
est milk check I ever reecived from 
six cows, and even exceeded one in 
1906, for June, of $40.70, for eight 
cows, the largest previous check. 

I have half an acre of barley and 
rape that has outgrown the hogs, and 
I shall turn in the cows for a few 
days to help eat it down, and inci- 
dentally to increase the milk flow. 

While cows can safely eat all the 
rape they can eat after being used to 
it, they should not be turned into a 
clear rape field for more than an hour 
the first day, and a little longer each 
day after that. Also, it is liable to 
taint the milk if pastured on full feed 
of green rape. 

As Nebraska subscriber has only 
a small field, an hour a day for a 
‘week or two would be sufficient to 
keep down the rape and would not 
noticeably taint the milk. 

GEO. M. HEIBERGER. 

Clayton County, Iowa. 





Ill Meet You Halfway 
Mrfarmer. 3 


twant youtohavea jun silo 
eS —— 
very easy for you if you are rea 

to act now. One of m 4 a 


is sure to suit you. 
—_ made for the 
getting immediate orders and 
must actnow. Here are. 


is the best silo for you to have. 
Goor front trussed and 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 
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THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 








Arranged according to location, reading from 


east te west. 
Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., and 


(Rate 60c per line.) | 206,573 $.865 123 


Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder's Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


50,775 .25 .20 
85,000 50 .50 
65,479 40 .38 


Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. cchliimeaiine: 
The Farmer, 
St. Paul, Minn. 140,000 anions 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 70,000 .35 .35 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Okiahoma City, Okla. 
Field and Farm, 
Denver, Colo. 


Town and Country Journal, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


60,000 .30 .30 
50,000 .25 .25 
32,493 15 .13 
40,329 .25 .23 


863,264 4.20 3.883 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields. 





For further information address 
George W. Herbert (Inc.), 


Western Rep. First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 











FENCE PRICES BUSTED 


15¢ Roo PER 


buys this High Grade Hog Fencing; Beavies ier 
than usual kinds offered inches high, 7 bars, 
weighs about 6 lbs. to Spa all poights at »Or= 

tionate sce ba] ultry Fencing, Tc 
6tro 


$1.25% be 10 i GALVANIZED WIRE 


T hi 8 ga Oth izes in - 
8 8 price | is tor Ror ge. Shortay = A i peo 
a Pe aoe os Fencing raf purposes. 


ae og ee standard 
ate put cp nasties Ebresl,perieoibe. 1.95 
FENCE CATALOGUE FREE 2rptes ©: 
Fencing, WireGates, Lawn Fence, Fence Posts,etc. 



























Chicago House Wrecking Co., Dept.Li8 ,Chicago 


MANLOVE GATE 











Automatic. Always in order. Opened or closed 
without assistance or stopping. Adds beauty, value, 
safety and convenience to any home, and is approved 
by Government for Rural Routes. 

MANLOVE GATE CO., 25 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


_— 2aEe Wanted 


own to ride and exhibit sample 1922 bicy- 










63 t0 $8 to$8 
1G reat 3 oy £ fe SALE 
«Ship on al without a 
@ Bai ave ee mr rR i. 
Ay Fi REE RIA 
RN ac. 
qo! cepairs for rer gon tes of bicycles at 
half sesua. ‘oe 2 ) Bor BUY until you get our 


<p and offer. 
fEAD CYCLE co." "Dept. L1i79 CHICAGO 










You Can Earn 
More Money 


Experienced chauffeurs and me- 
chanics get from 875.00 to $200.00 
a@ month. Learn to run and = 
Automobiles in the largest, 

equipped school in the West. Now in 
our new building. Write today for 


Catalogue, 
= NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS’N 
2508 North 20th St. Omeha, Neb, 














Poultry Department 


ae raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry Sait be cheerfully answered. 








ABOUT CAPONS. 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“What is the proper care for capons? 
Does it take an experienced person to 
caponize? How much does this in- 
crease the value of a chicken? Would 
it pay to buy two-months-old chickens 
at 15 cents per pound to caponize?” 

Capons are cared for just as pullets 
or hens, except for fancy orasters; 
they are well fed for flesh. The ob- 
ject in caponizing is to keep the young 
males quiet, soft meated, and easier 
fattened. It takes a steady hand, and 
some degree of experience to caponize 
successfully, although it is an opera- 
tion which is easily learned, and if ac- 
complished with due attention to sur- 
gical cleanliness, is not dangerous. 
The increase in value of a caponized 
bird over an uncaponized one, depends 
on the market. Find out what your 
market offers before caponizing. If 
grain is dear, and the capon must be 
kept several motnhs to produce the 
sized carcass demanded, the chances 
are there will not be much profit in 
buying chickens at 15 cents per pound 
and caponizing them, although 15 cents 
per pound for a two-months-old chick 
in May is very low. If you have house 
room to keep the capons over winter, 
a later hatched chick might be as prof- 
itable and cost less. Caponizing ought 
to be done at two to three months, be- 
fore the comb begins to develop. Know 
your market, what it demands, what it 
will offer, and how the birds must be 
marketed, before going largely into the 
capon branch of poultry keeping. 





BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS. 


It is about time for the poults to 
show signs of blackhead. If you see 
a poult lagging behind the rest, and 
showing a white discharge, though it 
be ever so slight, about the vent, give 
him a teaspoonful of wheat soaked in 
turpentine, once a day for three days, 
and follow with a teaspoonful of epsom 
salts. Don’t give anything but green 
food while feeding the wheat. Lettuce, 
onion tops, roots of any kind—so long 
as they are fed in pieces large enough 
for the poult to pick out the meat, and 
not in chunks on the ground. Give grit, 
but not oyster shell. Keep the poults 
on clean ground; move them at night, 


as the old turkey hen will. When 
keeping them outdoors, she never 
roosts in the same spot twice. Once 


the poults pass the period of weak- 
ness Which comes when they are about 
the size of quails or a little larger, they 
become quite hardy, and no fowl is 
more profitable. 





THE MOLT. 


Early molting is desirable for fowls 
both because the process is hastened 
on account of more variety of food in 
late summer and early fall, and be- 
cause the drain on the system of molt- 
ing in cold weather when there is not 
enough feathers on the fowl to keep it 
warm, and not enough food on the 
range to hasten the growth of feath- 
ers, will cause the death of birds that, 
if they had molted in warm weather, 
would have been valuable breeding 
and laying stock. 

Molting fowls need a specially nutri- 
tious diet. We have noted that this is 
even more true of well cared for, pure 
bred stock, than of mongrels. But 
since the object of keeping pure breds 
is to keep the fowl which will make 
the best returns for its feed, rather 
than the fowl which will survive on the 
scantiest ration, it will pay to give 
the molting fowls plenty of protein in 
the way of animal food, a liberal feed- 
ing of sunflower seed, nutritious mash- 
es, and more corn than they can take 
with profit at any other season of the 
year. We want our chickens to get 
over the molt and go into the winter 
quarters full of vitality. Molting can 
be forced by giving the fowls a scant 
one meal per day for a couple of weeks 
and then gradually putting them on 
full feed. Nature’s way is to make 
them broody; we believe a hen that 
has been allowed to hatch and raise a 
brood goes into the winter in far bet- 








ter shape than one that has not been 
allowed to follow her instincts. 





SIZE OF FLOCK. 


Apparently there are many large 
flocks of poultry which fail to give a 
profit. This is due to overcrowding 
on the range and in the houses, to too 
little variety in the food, and to the 
fact that the poultry is looked on as a 
side issue, and is not given the atten- 
tion which it should have if consid- 
ered one of the crops of the farm. 
The Ohio experiment station has been 
averaging the results from flocks of 
different sizes; study these figures, 
then decide on the size flock you can 
keep, and how to select it. Farmers 
know it is poor policy to overstock a 
pasture; to try to winter more cattle 
than they can feed well; to “kill a calf 
with the churn dasher’—but they seem 
to think chickens are different; that 
so long as a hen has all outdoors to 
range over, and a roost to perch on at 
night, she ought to lay. 

A farmer will cheerfully open the 
gates of a corn field for the pigs to 
“hog it off,” but he will put the dog 
on the hens which scratch at the foot 
of his grain shocks. 

Speaking of the size of flocks, and 
its relation to profit, the Ohio station 
says: “Averaging the results from 
thirty-one completed records, we find 
the average number of fowls per flock 
to be ninety-nine. Of these, eighteen 
were farm flocks and thirteen city lot 
and suburban home flocks. The aver- 
age size of the farm flock was 121 
fowls, while the average of the town 
flock, excluding one purely commer- 
cial poultryman, was forty-six fowls. 
Taking the average flock as the basis, 
we find that we have the following 
profits per fowl: 


Average profit per fowl in town 


flocks of more than forty-six..$ .26 
Average profit per fowl in town 
flocks of less than forty-six... .44 
Average profit per fowl in farm 
flocks of more than 121....... 63 
Average profit per fowl in farm 
flocks of less than 121........ 98 
Average profit in farm flocks i e. 
complete range) ........ saews. ee 


Average profit of all flocks...... .84 


“None of the farm flocks showed a 
loss. Four of the thirteen town flocks 
showed a loss, the greatest averaging 
a net loss of 93 cents per fowl. The 
greatest profit from a town flock was 
from a flock consisting of twenty-six 
fowls, averaging a net profit above 
feed and labor of $1.64 per fowl. The 
least profit from a farm flock was from 
a flock of 149 fowls—14.5 cents per 
fowl; the greatest was from a flock of 
ninety-six fowls—$2.47 per fowl.” 

The farm flocks showed a feed cost 
of 84 per cent of the average, in com- 
parison with 134 per cent for the town 
flocks. This great difference was at- 
tributed to the fact that the farm flock 
had pasture, range, gleanings from the 
grain fields, and weed seeds and in- 
sects, also that the food consumed by 
the farm flocks was charged at the 
price the farmer would have received 
for the same, and the food consumed 
by the town flocks at the price actu- 
ally paid by the owner, which was, of 
course, the price received by the farm- 
er plus the dealer’s profit. 

To be sure, there is much pleasure 
in caring for a flock of chickens, yet 
we don’t keep poultry on the farm as 
pets, and as much thought should be 
given to the size of the flock, the pur- 
pose of the flock (whether for eggs, 
meat or both), and the amount of room 
required as to any other crop grown. 
The indirect benefits to the farm from 
the poultry—such as destruction of 
weed seeds and harmful insects, and 
the fertilizer value of the manure— 
will cover the cost of care. 





DUCK NOTES. 


Keep water before the ducks; 
den deaths among ducks are often 
caused by lack of water. 

Ducks must have shade; a _ sun- 
struck duck is usually a dead duck. 
Blindness in ducks is caused by over- 
crowding; also by getting soft feeds 
and milk in the eyes. Feed milk only 
in mashes or curds. 

Portable runs for ducks are a great 
convenience to the owner. Ducklings 
and chicks seldom quarrel, but the 
ducklings foul the water, and in time 
poison the ground for chicks if the 
range is limited, 


sud- 





SECRET OF PROFITABLE Duck. 
CULTURE, 


The first necessary factor in profit. 
able duck growing is a good market. 
In the second place, the greatest suc- 
cess comes from marketiug the ducks 
when they are about ten weeks old. 
The idea is to hatch, raise and get 
them on the market as quickly as poe 
sible. Up to ten weeks from its hatch, 
a duck will make the most economical 
gains, while as it grows older, the 
gains, in proportion to food consumed, 
show a decided falling off. 

It is generally supposed that more 
grain is required to grow a pound of 
duck than to produce a pound of 
chicken, but this is not the case. as 
carefully conducted experiments show 
that it takes from 3.25 pounds to 3.75 
pounds of grain to produce one puund 
of chicken, whereas it takes only about 
3.15 pounds of grain to produce one 
pound of duck. 

In a 1911 experiment, fifteen runner 
ducks were hatched May 2d, and fif- 
teen on May 6th. At ten weeks of age 
they. were marketed, weighing 128 
pounds, and brought 20 cents a pound. 
They had been fed 403 pounds of ma- 
terial, valued at 2 cents a pound, mak- 
ing the cost of one pound of duck 6.3 
cents. Add to this the cost of labor, 
etc., and the net cost per pound is not 
more than 10 cents, leaving a net profit 
of 10 cents a pound. 

We do not advocate extensive duck 
growing for the average farmer, but 
we do say that 50 to 100 ducks can be 
raised annually on almost every farm 
at a handsome profit.—Illinois Farm- 
ers’ Institute. 





CORN HAKV ESTER with Binder Attach- 
ment cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vestor or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks 
equal A gg a Corn Binder. Sold ip every state. Price 
$20. H. BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: 
“The Woevaste has proven all you claim for it; the 
Harvester saved me over $25 in labor last year’s corn 
cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; will make 4 busbels 
corn to a shock.” Testimonials and catalog free, 
opt pictures of harvester. Address 
PROCESS MFG. CO., Salina, Kax. 


ALFALFA 


How sor row Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest pot care forit. Full information for corn 
belt farmers who wish to grow this most profit- 
able hay crop will ve sent free on application. 
Alsoasample of ourextrachoice high grade 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. po Des Moines, lowa 











@:. GUARANTEED ALFALFA SEED 


ure; free of weeds; vigorous; 


Absolutely 

hardy. ndorsed by Experiment eta- 

tions. Sold on approval. Will grow on 

your land. Big money-maker. Free 
6am 


ples and inetractions. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 
Boz 10 Shenandoah, Iowa, 














Good recleaned seed. Write for 
sawples and prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


ALFALF 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


5,000 EGGS FOR 
HATCHING 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P, Rocks 


$1.25 for 15; €2 for 
30; $3 for 50; $4.50 
for 100 during May. 
Sprucemead Farm 


J. A. Benson, Prop. 
So. Sth Ave., SHELDON, IA. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
C. Rhode Island Reds and Indian Run- 
» mer ducks. After June ist, eggs from Reds #3 


for 100, from ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling breed- 
ers forsale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, 6earsboro, Ia. 

















~ 








LEGHORNS. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, 4 per 10, 
$17 per 500. 8S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


WYANDOTTES. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 2¢<s15 for #1.,40 for 


a breeder. Also fancy anne 2. M. HEALY. 
Bedford, lowa. 











DOGS. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, lowa 








EDIGREED Collie puppies from trained 
working parents. natural heeilers. A. Gerot, 
Riverside, lowa 


OUN DS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, Ill. 








COTCH COLLIE PUPS from registered and 
K heel working parents. Males $$. Females $5. 
0. M. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa. 





COTCH COLLIE PUPS whose parents are 
trained workers. Sable and white incolor. Price 
$8.00. F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, Iowa. 


Jul; 
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July 19, 1912. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(15) 1091 





—— 


Where Crops 
Never Fail... 


A good country to farm in 
A good country to live in 
A good country for business 





















Write the Secretary, Cen- 
tral Alberta Development 
Leagne, Edmonton, Alta. 
for descriptive amphlet 
No. 55 about lands in 


CENTRAL) 
ALBERTA 


BLACK SOI 


Level Farm Lands 


#7. to $33.00 per acre, 60 miles northeast of 
Jowa. Adjoining Mlinois on the north. Located 
ia southern Wisconsin, the greatest state in the 
gaion for grass and dairy. Two to three tons 

r acre of timothy hay, first and second cutting, 
Bring the season of 191. No stones, overflow, 
Bardpan, alkali or quick sand. We have the 
gol, rainfall, climate and market which will 
make these lands worth just as per h as Iowa or 
Illinois. The udge of good farm nd yuu 
ate the more you will buy after a personal inves- 
tigation. Seeing owly is believing. Make @ 
small payment, have a part of your land cropped 
and let the ineome from it pay the balance you 
owe. Round trip rattroad fare from Davenport 
and return every day in the year $9.75. 

Send for our new free booklet. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO. 
(24 W. Third, Bavenport, fowa 


lll-Health Forees Sale 


Fine Wisconsin Dairy Farm Complete 
Fmmediate Possession to Buyer. 

5” acres, splendid soil, level, 5 miles to county 
seat, 20.000 pepniation; R. B. station and spur track 
% rede from house; ship to creamery dally; tele- 
phone, rural rewte; schoo! hense and town batt on 
Premises; 11 ro@em house, furnace, water system, 
barns, 5 . machinery, fences, ete.. complete; 
creek theengt barnyard; large river one-half mile; 
g#oline separater; concrete silo now in construc- 
tion; 85 acres in corn, 40 rye, 56 oats. 20 mixed erops, 
10 meadow, 20@ acres pasture and timber, elm, bass- 
wood. ash, BDireh, oak, etc.; 70 head cattle, 7 horses, 

cash, balance * —-_ See 


M hogs. $30,000 

this bargain for yourself. Come at 

era Rk. R. fare refunded. For farsher | particulars 
téiress FRED ABNOLBD, Ese Claire, Wis. 


























tive farmg near markets, 


and 
FROM $25 TO $75 AN aane 
erertigate now while crops are growing. 
W. iH. BAZARBD & Ce. 
52 S? Mate St., Salamanca, 


Rich Wisconsin Farm Land $20 Acre 
wo 








Minneseta Diversified Fa i 
RR EY 

We have 150 of the best Central 

Corn Minnesota farms for sale at 

—-—— | prices that are right ——~ —_—__ 
terms that are favorable. - 

Clover cellent soil, the best of water Hogs 
“= | and an average rainfall of 22 in. 
Alfalfa We guarantee title toevery farm 

—_—-—- | sold. Write for lat. 


HODGSON & RINK, FERGUS FALLS, MINH. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


Two hundred choice improved farms {n Southern 
Minnesota and the Red River Valley. Where corn ia 
King and wheat is queen. Where you will be healtby, 
Wealthy and wtse ff you will come and buy at once 
aad see our big crops. 


ZUEL-WOOD-GOFF CO. 
Mankato, Minn. or Lake Park, Minn. 


Literature will be sent to anyone 

interested in the wonderful Sacra- 

mento Valley, the richest valley 

in the world. Unlimfted oppor- 
tunities. ‘Thousands of acres available at right 
Drices, The place for the man wanting a home in 
the duest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
{zation that gives relfabte infornration. 


Sacramente Valley 
srceessze: CALIFORNIA 
SACRAMENTO, 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
Use & HONMANR Lime COMPANY, Mankato, Minasssta 




















FO R SAL E Improved Eastern Kansas 


rms to exchange for reg- 
istered cattle. Address Box 302, lela, Kansas. 




















OF GENERAL INTEREST 














Profitable Mules.—I am sending you a 
snapshot of a pair of twin mule colts 
raised on my farm, and which sold at 
public auction for $144 when four months 
old.—H. Wente, Cook Counfy, II. 


Matches.—There are 3,000,000 matches 
struck ever minute throughout the length 
and breadth of the world. One trillion, 
five hundred billion are used every year 
—and the United States uses over one- 
half of them. 


Texas Roads.—The state of Texas has 
spent between four and five million dol- 
lars on her roads in the last ten years. 
Plans are made to issue bends for a much 
greater amount in the next few months 
for more permanent improvement. Cal- 
ifornia has recently voted $18,000,000 for 
the same purpose. 








Liberty Bell.—The original crack in the 
Liberty Bell, famous in American history, 
has extended in the last few weeks @ 
number of inches, and the custodian fears 
that it will separate entirely unless it is 
cared for at once. A method for its per- 
manent preservation will be found if pos- 
sible. 


Hail in North Dakota.—A severe hail- 
storm swept over northeastern North Da- 
keta July 8th, and did considerable dam- 
age to growing crops. One storm north 
of Grand Forks made a path three miles 
wide and eight miles long. Many build- 
ings were damaged and wheat was vir- 
tualty ruined. Ice was banked along the 
roadsides a foot deep. 


Good Potato Crop.—Kaw valley, Kan- 
sas, farmers are harvesting a tremendous 
potato crop. The yield will be double that 
of last year. The potatoes already dug 
have averaged from 150 to 200 bushels to 
the acre, and a few fields have gone be- 
yond the 200 mark. Last year the crop 
made an average of about 75 bushels to 
the acre. 


United States’ Money.—The American 
government began the new fiscal year 
with $3,640,407,621, of which all but $363,- 
621,008 is in circulation, and the balancce 
held in the treasury vaults as the assets 
of the federal government. The volume 
of real money breaks all records, so far 
as the treasury statements show, for the 
winding up of the fiscal year, and it beats 
@ year ago by $84,500,009. 


Coin in a Potato.—A remarkable oc- 
eurrence was experienced by a Chicago 
woman the other day. While paring the 
potatoes for the noonday meal, she 
struck one which resisted the efforts of 
the knife in splitting After some effort, 
the potato was opened, and the cause of 
the difficulty was found to be a silver 
dollar, around .which the potato had evi- 
dently grown. 


Mayor Gaynor.—The mayer of New 
York City is an ardent agriculturist. He 
maintains a farm a few miles outside the 
city, and every hour he can steal from 
his official duties and demands of his 
home, he is to be seen personally super- 
imtending the work of his laborers. He 
takes a keen interest in every erop plant- 
ed, and personally selects his seed He 
also maintaims a smail dairy, a portion 
of the product of whith he sells, and the 
balance he utilizes in his home. 

Test Gasoline Engines.—Interesting ex- 
periments are in progress in the engineer- 
ing laboratory of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, to determine, with gasoline en- 
gimes, the amount of fuel required to per- 
form work under various loads up to the 
rated capacity of the engine. The tests 
will show also the relative value of kero- 
sene, gasoline, distillate and denatured 
alcohol. These tests are being made by 
students im the engineering department. 
Two of the students are now designing 
and completing a machine to test the 
strength of various qualities of rope of 
certain splices and also of knots. 

Successful Codéperation.—At the annual 
meeting of the Industry Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Company, of Webster county, Iowa, 
the report of officers showed the company 
had made a profit of 74 per cent during 
the last year. A dividend of 20 per cent 
was declared, and the other 54 per cent 
was put into a sinking fund. The com- 
pany handled 160,000 bushels of grain and 
300 tons of coal. Officers in the company 
elected at the meeting are: Wm. Ricke, 
president; Chris Rossow, vice-president; 
. H. Cahill, treasurer, and Charlies S. 
Knutson, secretary. Charies S. Knutson 
is manager. 





Stand of Corn.—I note in a recent issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer your request for a 
report as to the stand of corn in different 
localities. I have made a count of twenty 
fields during late June. These were made 
on an angle through the fields where the 
rows were about a foot apart and would 
get a hill every nine feet. The average 
of the twenty fields is: Missing hilis, 15; 
1 plant per hil, 27; 2 plants per hill, 37; 






































ground. 
only $125.00, 













trict of Iowa. 
eastern Lowa. 


DENNIS MORORY, 








Dennis Morony, of Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Has the Best List of 


Farms for Sale in Southern lowa 


438-acre farm located convenient to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and one of the best 
combination stock and grain farms in this 
ments consist of a fine new modern house with all modern conveniences that 
has been built at a cost of $10,000.00, three large barns, all kinds of crib room, 
fine watering places, tight fences, and everything first class. 
feeder’s farm for many years and its owner has made a fortune on it. 
The pastures are the best of blue grass land, and the fields are first class corn 
The price is less than value as the owner wishes to retire. 


[ have a large list of all kinds of good productive farms for sale in this dis- 
There is no better farming country in the world than south- 


































jart of the state. The i improve- 






This has been a 







Price 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





PUBLIC AUCTION SALE OF OKLAHOMA 
STATE AND SCHOOL LANDS 


Beginning August 20, 19:2, the Commissioners of the Land office of the State of Oklahoma will sell at the 
highest bid, ~* forty (40) years time at five (5%) interest, 195293 acres of land in one hundred and sixty ,160) 


acre tracts or less, located in Woods, Harper and Ellis counties. 


JNO. R. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 


For further information address 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





3 plants per hill, 13; 4 plants per hill, 1; 
plants per 100 hills, 160. E found that 
those that had been careful in making the 
readings in giving the ear test have a 
much more uniform stand with only 4 per 
cent of the hills missing. I found one 
field with only 92 plants to the 100 hills 
and one field with 25 per cent missing 
hills. It certainly would have paid them 
to do some careful testing. My report 
may be a little lengthy, but I believe it 
will be of tmterest to your readers and 
many may profit by it in the future. I 
found only 2 per cent missing in my own 
field, and 3 per cent in another that I 
tested for. This just shows what careful 
testing will do. It is ta be hoped al! will 
get into the testing business.—John H. 
Ver Steeg, Pella, Iowa, July 4th. 


Changing Party Affitiations.—An Iowa 
subscriber writes: “If a man votes a re- 
publican ticket at the primary this spring 
is it neeessary two years from now, if he 
then wishes to change his politics and 
vote some different ticket, to file a peti- 
tion with the county auditor in order to 
do so?” The Iowa primary law provides 
that any person who has declared his 
party affiliation shall thereafter be listed 
on the poll books as a member of that po- 
litical party and he need not declare his 
party at succeeding primaries unless he 
desires to change it. Any elector who 
having declared his party affiliation de- 
sires to change the same may, not less 
than ten days prior to the date of any 
primary eleetion, file a written declara- 
tion with the county auditor stating his 
change of party affiliation and the audi- 
tor shall enter a record of such change on 
the poll books of the last primary election 
in the proper column opposite the voter’s 
name on the voters’ list. For example, if 
our subscriber is recorded as a republi- 
can at the primary this spring, and if he 
desires to vote for the demoeratic nomi- 
nee at the primary two years from now 
he should, at least ten days before the 
next primary be held, write a letter to 
the county auditor and state that he has 
heretofore voted the republican ticket, 
but now desires to change to the demo- 
cratic ticket, or whatever other he desires. 


Fine list of farms for sale from 40 to 400 acres, 
ranging im price irom $40 to $100 per acre. 

Write for list. 
T. P. CRABB, Renick, Missouri 


360-ACRE IOWA FARM FOR RENT 


for one or more years. 320 a. farm land, part tame 
; 4 a. in hog pasture; well improved for stock. 

One mile from Bristow. lowa. Want deal at once. 

ROBERT HUNTER, Sieux City, Iowa 


CORN IN MINNESOTA? 


¥es, 78 bushels per acre last year on our Aitkin 
County . Literature free. Land Agent, C. R. 
3. & P. Ry., 160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 

















ELIGHTFUL Oregon! Famous Sutherlin 

Valley orchard lands offer wonderful opportu- 

tunities. Illustrated literature, maps, prices and 
particulars free. USE LAND & DEY. CO., Lid., St. Paul, Minn 


434 ACRES IN THE SAGRAMENTO VALLEY, CALIF. 
+ mile to station, 2+ miles to large town. 32¢ acres in 
alfalfa, 8 in peaches, balance small fruit and garden. 
Good roads. Abundance of water for Irrigation 8! 
per acre. §-reom house with bath, large barn and 
other buildings. 9300 per acre. Easy terms. An 
ideal farm for cattle and hogs. Will yfeld 9 tona al- 
falfa per acre and grow more corn per acre than Iowa 
land, Peaches pay from $150 to $250 per acre. Large 
cannery 24 miles. Climate pleasant and healthful 
year round. Ground never freezes. Garden grow4 
all winter. Address Room 952 Monadnock Bullding, 
San Franeisco, Califorutia. 


Southern lowa Farms 


are the best2buy. Ringgold county fs the beart of 
the blue grass region. Ask for 1912 catalog. 


SHELDON & TEDFORD, Mit. Ayr, lowa 


SOWA FARMS FOR SALE AND KENT 
in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Gutbrie Counties, near 
Stuart, Iowa, 40 miles west of Des Moines, on the C> 
R. I. & P. Ry. Black loam sof! from 2 to 3 feet deep. 
Good clay sub-soil. By all means see these farma be- 
fore you buy. For circular address 8S. MONAHAN, 
Stuart, Iowa. 


THE HOME-SEEKING FARMER 


looking for wonderfully productive Texas farme in 
healthy climate, perfect title from firat hands, can 
have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any good farmer can make this land pay itself 
out on our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


BARGAIN 


300 acres = incuitivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on east border. 
alfalfa ta All black land. Price 975 per acre, 

$5,000 cash, balance ars terms. + mile to —"s 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND , Mississi; 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for list 


HAMILTON & DRAKE 
Dept. C, Winterset, Iowa 


IOWA LAND 


Have bargains in Iowa’s best, level, deep, black, 
rich corn soi}. Come, you will not be disappointed. 


CORN SOfL LAND COMPANY, Clarion, towa 
lowa Farm For Sale 


120 acres 6 miles from good town, well improved, 
$85 per acre. Easy terms. Write for illustrated list 
showing this and 50 other improved farms, Buchanan 
and Fayette County, la. NORTHERN LOWA 
LAND CO., Independence, lowa. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


FOR RENT 


For cash or on shares two weil fmproved farm ia 
Cedar County, Iowa. Farms conta!n 274 and 160 acres. 
Tenants must be up-to-date. Spleudid chance for 
right parties. 

E. COLLINS, 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the plaee to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for fall information. Address 
The Alten County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


700-acre unincumbered Gregory Co., 8S. D., alfalfa, 
corn and stock farm for small unfncumbered farm. 
OCK BOX 137, Jewell, Iowa. 








| =. bargain in Lowa. . 320 a. improved, 3+ 
mi. from market, 5 mi. from county seat, large 
bufidings, good grove and deep well. Price $90.00 an 
acre, long time easy payments. This te a snap. 
O. H. Stilson, Corwith. Lowa. 


A Big Bargain "yi fan Aa. 
ri far’ a 
dress HL 612 Ky, Street, Lawrence, Kansas, 








Ww: MAKE a spectatty of selling improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
listaad maps. C. E. Brown Land Ce., Offices 
Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 


lowa Lands For Sale 3 Borsa 


to $90 per aere. Large. list om request. Address. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, fa. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good: 
largest natural aa belt south ‘Ohio river. Free 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 


320 Acres Brookings Co., Southeast, S. 8. 


160 a. fenced, 50 a. broke. No better soil. well adapt- 
ed for stock farm. No buildings. #42.50 per acre. 
GEO. BOHDE, Davenpert, lowa 
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[CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. Postal card reports will 
be sufficient All such reports should be mailed to 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
order to be ja time for the current issue. 
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IOWA. 
Guthrie County, Iowa, July 7th.—Corn 
will average a month late. Oats heavy; 


some lodging badly. Timothy light, and 
clover nearly all killed.—Thos. Mullaly. 
Hamilton County, Jowa, July 8&th.— 


Plenty of rain here. Crops look fine. 
Corn plowing still in progress. Hay time 
fis on, and a good crop, too. Small grain 
looks fine.—J. W. Naylor. 

Woedbury County, Towa, July 8&th.— 
Never had a better prospect for an all- 
around good crop than we have this year, 
but have had no rain since June 17th.— 
W. H. Thorniey. 

Muscatine County, Iowa, July 8sth.— 
Corn mostiy laid by, average stand, and 
looking fine. .Early oats about ready to 
cut, and fine crop. Not much barley 
grown, but what there is looks good. Not 
over half a crop of timothy, and clover 
nearly all winter kiled. Hogs will not 
make over 40 per cent. Some haven't 
raised a pig this year.—E. H. Potter. 

Madison County, Iowa.—I sowed clover 
this spring and have uw fine stand, but the 
dry weather may kill it. Winter wheat 
promises larger yield than last year. One 
man used 45 pounds of twine on five acres 
—sounds big; it was on new ground. Oats 
promise good yield, and hay about a ton 
per acre, er double last year’s crop.— 
H. A. Mueller. 

Monona County, Iowa, July 8th.—Dry 
and hot since 20th of June; all crops 
growing fast. Corn much better, but very 
spotted; best fields are from old seed; 
just receiving its final cultivation. Small 
grain good; potatoes continue to look 
good, but need rain. Pastures failing.— 
L J. Riddle. 

Frankiin County, Iowa, July 11.—Oats 
prospect never finer until the evening of 
the 9th, when we had a windstorm and 
a heavy rain which has laid the oats flat 
on the ground. Don't think we will get 
more than haif of them saved. Corn is 
as far advanced as it was at this time 
last year; prospects are for a bumper 
crop.—L. L. Conner. 

Louisa County, Iowa, Juiy 6th.—Very 
dry around here. Fifty per cent of corn is 
very good. With reasonable rains in near 
future, ail corn will be improved. Oats 
promise the best for two or three years. 
Grass good, but light; hardly any clover. 
Pastures need rain badly. Oats cutting 
will begin next week.—J. J. Hill. 

Des Moines County, Iowa, July 10th.— 
Nice weather here now; has been very 
dry, but getting quite a bit of rain for a 
week. Corn was very late, and some very 
thin ,but is looking fine since the rains 
set in. Oats very thin and quite a bit of 
them very short; will probably make 25 





bushels. Good rain last night, and corn 
just booming. Hay quite thin, but good 
quality. Very hot.—S. O. Davis. 


Taylor County, Iowa, July 8th.—Farm- 
ers busy cutting winter wheat. It is very 
good, and a large acreage of it. Corn is 
smal! for this time of year, but is clean 
and a good color. VPotatoes and pastures 
need rain Not many apples. The pig 
crop is short. Not many old hogs on 
hand.—Chas. Clark. 

Pocahontas County, Iowa, July 8sth.— 
Corn growing fine last two weeks, and 
now about as far along as most years. 
Oats doing well, but lots of them are 
blown flat by the storm of the Ist. Tame 
hay and ear!y potatoes are good.—M. R. 
Fisher 

Wapello County, Towa, July 7th.—Corn, 
wheat, oats and grass look fine. A good 
deal of wheat that was put in late last 
fall was a failure, and was plowed up. 


This county is redeeming herself this 
year; better season than any I have 
passed through here The farther east 


E. Moore. 
Keokuk County, Iowa, July 7th.—Most 
farmers stil! plowing corn, which jooks 
good. Fall wheat and rye being cut. Oats 
fair, although some not standing the 
drouth very well, as we have had no rain 
for nearly four weeks. Hay crop is short 
and some hay being made. Few cattle and 
hogs being fed. Pig crop short. Lots of 
calves. Lamb crop fair.—Ansel Seaba. 
Worth County, Iowa, July 8th.—Good 
rains on ist and 2d, which were needed 
badly. Pastures pood: hay fair: wheat 
and oats never looked better. Corn fully 
ten days late, but making rapid growth; 
fully a half laid by. Potatoes look fine, 
and early ones nearly ready for use. Good 
plum crop, but no apples. Pig crop is 
very light.—W. D. Cartwright. 
Pocahontas County; Iowa, July S8th.— 
Crops looking good. Oats above aver- 
age, but are damaged by wind and rain. 
Corn backward, but making a rapid 
growth this hot weather.—J. E. Campney. 
Butler County, Iowa, July 8th.—Crops 
looking good in this part of the country. 
Corn good height, and oats looking good. 
Pastures a little short.—G. H. Hesse. 
Henry County, lowa, July 8th.—We be- 
gan harvesting our oats today. They are 


you go, the poorer the corn.—E 





well filled, but the straw is a little short. 
Corn all laid by and looks well, but needs 
rain badly. . Potatoes light crop; also hay. 
Apples and peaches almost a failure.— 
John Dewey. 

Greene County, Iowa, July 6th.—Crops 
are looking fine. Oats better than for five 
years. Corn good, but needs rain. Hay 
good and ready to put up. We have put 
up one crop of alfalfa, and another is 
ready; it is fine.-J. J. Holman. 

Dallas County, Iowa, July 5th.—Winter 
wheat and rye good crop, and both ready 
to cut. Corn has made fine growth the 
last two weeks. Quite a bit is laid by. 
Potatoes ready to use. Garden truck is 
plentiful. Clover hay mostly cut, and a 
good crop. 

Fayette County, Iowa, July 10th.—No 
rain since June 19th until last night, when 
we had a good shower. Corn doing well 
except on sandy soil. Pastures short. 
Oats badiy burned at bottom. Early po- 
tatoes fine. Hay light.—F. A. Kiel. 

Jackson County, Iowa, July 6th.—The 
weather has been about 92 in the shade 
the past week, and it is rather dry, but 
crops are not suffering. Corn backward. 
Oats doing well, and potatoes fine. Hay 
very light.—Wm. Brown. 

Warren County, Iowa, July 6th.—The 
weather is very hot, and all garden and 
potatoes are dying for lack of rain. 
Wheat harvest is in full blast, and is a 
good crop. Corn clean and looks well. but 
is two weeks late. Oats are not filling, 
on account of drouth.—C. W. Stanley. 

Van Buren County, Iowa, July 6th.— 
Wheat all winter killed. Rye and oats 
good. Corn poor to good. Some still 
shows effects of worms. Hay fair to 
good. No rain for some time, but a few 
light showers. Good weather to clean 
fields of corn from weeds, but too dry for 
pastures. Too late to make meadows bet- 
ter; needing rain.—S. C. Kerr. 

Winnebago County, Iowa, July 8th.— 
Weather warm and few showers. Small 
grain looks good. Hay and pastures look 
fair. Corn making good growth, with an 
average stand. Potatoes are good. Not 
very many apples.—J. G. Harang. 

Story County, lowa, July 9th.—Haying, 
cultivating and wheat cutting all in one 
week will give the farmers enough to do. 
Wheat ripening very unevenly, due to 
winter damage. Corn of good color, and 
growing rapidly. Most fields clean, and 
fair stand. Early oats nearly ready to 
cut; late oats very rank, and lodged in 
heaviest places. Weather has been dry 
the past wek. Some neighborhoods need 
rain.—J. B. Powell. 

Jones County, Iowa, July 8th.—Week 
just past very warm and dry, but had a 
splendid rain on Saturday. Corn looks 
well. Oats and barley very good so far. 
Very little spring or winter wheat here. 
Some rye; good, about ready to cut. Av- 
erage hay crop will be very short, with 
almost no clover. Spring seeding of clo- 
ver is O. K, to date.—J. W. Morse. 

Dallas County, Iowa, July 8&th.—Corn 
making rapid progress; good color, and 
even height. Oats good height; stray 
heavy, and will make heavy yield. Fall 
wheat being harvested now; will make 
good yield; best filled yet known. Spring 
wheat doing nicely. Implement dealers 
made heavy sales on harvesters this year. 
—H. A. Nomacks. 

Ringgold County, Iowa, July 8&th— 
Plenty of rain. Wheat good; the largest 
acreage for thirty years. Oats good, and 
a large acreage. Hay crop good, and 
there will be a lot of timothy cut for 
seed. Corn very uneven, and a small 
acreage. Very little fruit of any kind.— 
A. Stephens. 

Clarke County, Iowa, July 10th.—Good 
prospect for oats; quite a little wheat. It 
seems to be a very good crop. Some are 
beginning to harvest their wheat.—L. M. 


Gilbert. 

Jefferson County, Iowa, July 10th.— 
Corn looks fine. Some a little small. Oats 
are No. 1 except a few pieces. and they 
are cutting in many fields. Meadows a 
good average. Some very fine pieces will 
make good seed. Fall wheat a failure; 
will hardly make _ seed. Spring wheat 
good, where there is any.—J. P. Camp- 
bell. 

Sioux County, Iowa, July &8th.—Dry and 
hot for about two weeks. Small grain is 
doing fine, and corn making up lost time. 
Pienty of straw; also plenty of hay. Last 
night we had a big rain, which wil be 
fine for pastures.—Jno. De Vries. 

Webster County, Iowa, July 11th.—Corn 
looks well, but ten to fourteen days late. 
Winter wheat looks good, and oats the 
same. Potatoes will be good crop: pig 
crop about two-thirds; hay crop good.— 
Andrew Chantland. 

Adams County, Towa, July 11th.—Corn 
looks well for the time it has been plant- 
ed. Wheat half a crop: oats good. Clo- 
ver good; timothy meadows poor; weeds 
took them. Alfalfa looks fine; pastures 
good. Apples and peaches plentiful. 
Ienty of rain at present.—S. C. Ber- 
nesser. 

O’Brien County, Iowa, July 11th.—Crop 
prospects better than since 1895. Barley 
ready to harvest by July 15th. Heads are 
large and full. It is clean from rust and 
blight, but is todging on rich ground. 
The straw is from three to five feet long. 
Oats look great. No rust, and the straw 
is very good. Late oats very high and 
heavy. Wheat looks excellertt. July 
weather very favorable for corn. It is 
trying to make good. Some is beginning 
to tassel, and some is being laid by. Hay 
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Our double crib, 6 feet on each side, 20 feet long, 8 foot driveway in center 


The Gresco—All ‘Metal and Portable 


Made 6, 7 and 8 feet in width, any length desired, in either single or doublecrib. Anyone can 
put it up, asall parts are numbered. Sides are of heavy galvanized wire mesh, electrically 


welded, making them firm and strong. 


Floor is heavy galvanized iron, perforated to allow 


ample circulation of air. A 10-inch metal strip at bottom keeps out the rats and other vermin, 
Roof is corrugated galvanized iron. You get ventilation in this crib superior to any other. 
We claim that it’s the best in the long run, much the least expensive and the most satisfactory 


crib you can put up, 


It cannot burn, it will not rust, does not need paint. Keeps your corn 


safe and better than the ordinary crib. Ideal for your seed corn. 


Don’t Put Up a Crib Until You Investigate the Cresco 


It’s just what you want, 


Don’t take our word for it but investigate and decide for yourself. 


We know you'll want this crib when you look it over. Ask us for circular matter. We also 
invite you to come to see our cribs personally if youcan. Write today, Mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer, please. 


HUBER-PETERSON MFG. CO., 


Cresco, lowa 





STEEL 


Can be used for storing machinery, etc. 
by additional! sections. 
booklet telling why bins should be corrugated. 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 





Sectional, capacity increased any time 
Large door and ventilator. 


1213 WEST TENTH STREET, 


CAN’T CAVE IN 


Keeps grain perfectly. Ask for 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 








crop medium. Potatoes look good. Pas- 
tures fairly good. Stock is not su plenti- 
ful as in years before. Pig crop about 
half. Weather at present is ideal.—Fred 
Singer. 

Marion County, Iowa, July 12th.—Fall 
wheat good, and a large acreage raised. 
Corn looks good, and an average crop is 
expected. Oats are about the average. 
New clover looks fine.—H. C. Overton. 

Tama County, Iowa, July 12th.—Weath- 
er fine, with plenty of rain. Corn and 
potatoes growing good; also pastures. 
Hay is being made. Some barley weing 
cut. Small grain will be good. Very 
few applies, but plenty of plums.—John 
S. Wetzstein. 

Hamilton County, Iowa, July 
Plenty of rain. Crops look good. 
shower last night. Rye all harvested in 
good shape. Clover hay mostly in stack. 
Oats harvest next week. Oats straw is 
heavy and badly down. Corn plowing 
about done.—J. W. Naylor. 

Louisa County, Iowa, July 12th.—Oats 
about three-fourths cut; quality good. 
Meadows good quality, but thin stand. 
Hardly any clover. Fine rain the 10th, 
and some the 12th. Corn all sizes, but 
doing well. Pastures short. Potatoes 
good quality, but not very plentiful. No 
cattle on feed. Hogs most all sold. Pig 
crop fair.—J. J. Hill. 

Johnson County, Iowa, July 12th.—Good 
rains, which were very much needed, on 
the 9th and 12th. Winter wheat and early 
oats cut. Timothy hay mostly made; 
light crop. Early corn beginning to tas- 
sel. Early potato crop shortened con- 
siderably on account of the drouth.—E. 
A. Miller. 

Worth County, Iowa, July 12th.—Hay- 
ing is going on rapidly, and crop is con- 
siderably better than last year. All the 
grain is very heavy, and a great part of 
it is lodged after the heavy rain we had 
Monday. Corn is doing well. Stock all 
in good condition; more fat stock shipped 


12th.— 
Fine 


from here than in past years.—R. J. 
Hovel. 
Cedar County, Iowa, July 11th.—We 


have had 31% inches of rain the past week. 
Oats badly down. Winter wheat poor. 
Haying commenced; makes an average 
crop; some down. Oats cut for hay. Corn 
work mostly done. Stock thin in flesh; 
being marketed. Some good road work 
is being done, while in some places @ 
windrow of sod is left in the middle, with 
not enough room for a track on either 
sade, making travel uninviting. With 
plenty of new corn and potatoes, beans 
and eggs, and a piece of salt pork to sea- 
son it with, we are livng high.—L. C. 
Greene. 

Fayette County, Iowa, July 12th.—A 
fine rain last night effectually broke-the 
drouth from which our crops were begin- 
ning to suffer. Corn is looking fine; a 
good stand considering the general fail- 
ure of the home supply of seed corn. 
Hay is of good quality, but a light crop. 
Small grains, especially barley, are look- 
ing well and coming on fast. No apples, 
but a good prospect of plums, and plenty 
of berries and cherries. No other county 
in the state, and no other state in the 
Union, could make such a showing on 
such a scanty supply of rain as we have 
had this year.—Mary Foxwell, 








UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER 
pay is high andsure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions regulars; vaca- 
tions with pay; thousands of vacancies 
every month; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull needed; 
common education sufficient. Special 
money back guarantee if you write today 
for booklet D1129. 1T IS FREE. 
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EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


ANE] B) 3 
ANSWERS 

















Book 


Just out. Latest 
and best book 
published. An- 
swers every ques 
tion on the care, 
running, and re 
pairing of autos. 

ofusely illus 
trated; nearly 
pol 90 ‘ Hew 4 
and practical. 
Should be read 
by every owner 
and driver. 


Price $1.50 


oN 
AUTOMOBILES} 


erey S43 
RUNNING 
~ND 


REPAIR 







three 
Send all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des Moines, lowa 








Clarke County, Iowa, July 13th.—There 
is tlfe biggest wheat crop there has been 
for years. Oats is a good crop. Corn is 
looking fine, but is a little small for the 
time of year. There is hardly any cattle 
in the country; about half a pig crop.— 
L. M. Gilbert. 

Wayne County, Iowa, July 12th.—We 
need rain very badly. Oats about al! cut, 
and will be good quality. Rye and wheat 
good crop. Meadows some better than 
last year. Lots of timothy will be cut 
Corn fair on good ground.— 
Cc. R. Noble. 

Jones County, Iowa, July 12th.—Good 
showers have made ideal growing condi- 
tions here. Oats and barley maturing 
rapidly, and promise good yield. Corn 
looks fine, and unusually clean. Haying 
in progress, and much better crop than 
expected. Hay is mostly timothy. No 
alfalfa in the county to my knowledge.— 
J. W. Morse. 

Van Buren County, Iowa, July 12th.— 
Have had two fine rains the past week, 
reviving the pastures, and the corn is 
making a rapid growth. Not much stock 
changing hands, but what does is at good 
prices. Horses higher the past spring 
than ever.—S. C. Kerr. 

Madison County, Iowa, July 12th.— 
Plenty of rain. Corn all laid by, with 
the fields clean. Fall wheat good; nearly 
all in shock. Oats rank. Some fields 
down; can not be cut. Hay a fair crop 
W. O. Douglas. 

Des Moines County, Iowa, July 11th.— 
We had a fine rain the 9th, that did much 
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4 to the corn, which is in good shape, 
ary mostly all laid by. Oats being cut, 
god will nake good yield. Pastures will 
peed more rain before they will improve. 
Live stock is mostly all sold out. Not 
any hogs, and fat steers are very 
Merce. Frank A. Johnson. 

gioux County, Iowa, July 12th.—Ideal 
eather for the crops.” Grain is ripening 
erly, some barley and early oats are 
ee straw is long. Late oats look beauti- 
= ‘Corn is beginning to tassel. Haying 
is in full! swing. All the crops around 
pere promise big. Everybody feels good. 
—John De Vries. 

. County, Iowa, July 13th.—Early 


eats all in shock; late oats turning; some 
jate oats badly lodged and uneven. : Corn 
joking fine; some of the corn beginning 
to tasse _—G. W. Ruth. 

Grundy County, Iowa, July 12th.—Corn 


aii laid by; it is about ten days late, Hay 

crop about three-fourths crop; will cut a 

at deal of timothy for seed. Early 
eats and barley ready to cut. Wheat very 
poor and spotted.—F. L. Miller. 

Woodbury County, Iowa, July 13th.— 
Winter wheat is being harvested now, 
and seems to be of fairly good quality. 
Spring wheat is filling well. Oats are 
woking good. The last ten days of hot 
weather has given corh @ boost. Lots of 
it will be laid by this week. A good rain 
yould be welcome.—H. N. Morton. 

Bremer Councy, Iowa, July 8th.—We 
pave had fine corm weather the past two 
weeks. The most of the corn has made 
a fine growth. Some pieces have been 
padly hurt by root Tice and worms; yet 
the prospects are fairly good. Oats never 
were better. Meadows and pastures fine. 
There are some cattle on feed, but most 
of them have been shipped out. Very few 
hogs.—A. W. Moulton. 

Dallas County, Iowa, July 12th.—Winter 
rye all cut. Winter wheat is being cut. 
Both good crops; but wheat badly lodged. 
Rain on night of 8th, also on night of 
tith. Corn laid by, and in fine shape. 
Replanting is catching up with first plant- 
ing. Clover hay made. Timothy being 
made. Good crop. Good crop of spring 
pigs.—J. H. Royer. 

Buena Vista County, Iowa, July 8th.— 
Small grain is doing fine. With plenty 
of dry weather we will have a full crop. 
Corn is growing very rapidly.—M. L. 
South. 

ILLINOIS. 

Fulton County, IL, July 10.—Corn is 
somewhat backward for this time of the 
season; a large amount of it has been 
damaged by the corn root louse. Wheat 
a complete failure. Oats are fine, and 
promise a splendid crop. Nearly every- 
ene secured a good stand of young clo- 
ver. Hay crop very light. Clover nearly 
all killed last winter, and the timothy 
meadows are very light. Not very much 
timothy raised here. Have been having 
plenty of rain, but not too much for the 
corn. Spring crop of pigs light; not many 
old hogs in country. Stock cattle scarce 
and high.—H. M. Strouse. 

Boone County, Ii, July 10.—Crops are 
good and doing well, except hay and 
grass. Plenty of rain and heat at pres- 
ent. Corn a peor stand on some farms, 
and good on others. ley and rye soon 
ripe. and oats within two weeks.—R. O. 
Porter. 

Lake County, Il., July 8th.—Very dry 
in this neighborhood. No rain to speak 
of since latter part of May. Fall wheat 
eutting has started, and is a good crop. 
Oats fair. Meadows light and oats small. 
—Bert Johnson, 

Henry County, Illinois, July 7th.—Crops 
look fine; hay light, but corn and oats, 
with few exceptions, could not be much 
better. We have been having fine rains 
and warm weather.—C. J. Johnson. 

Macoupin County, IiL, July 8&th.—Few 
eats sown, on account of unusual rainy 
Weather this spring. Many farmers un- 
able to plow for eorn before middle of 
May, after which six weeks with very 
little rain make corn prospects unfavor- 
able. Few fields of wheat will make half 
& crop, and chinch bugs are so numerous 
that uch grain will be light. Unusual 
amount of cowpeas sown in south half of 
County. Timothv and clover promising 
fair yield, but acreage net verv large. 
Past two weeks have been very warm, 
With a few local rains—some heavy and 
Others light.—A. E. M. 

Wayne County, Ul, July 9th.—Crops 
poor in this locality. Too cold and wet 
for corn, Wheat not over half crop. Corn 
in lowlands washed away by @ six-inch 
rain the morning of the 4th. Hay is light. 
Not many cattle, and onlf a few hogs. 
Pig crop light.—F. M. Yabe. 

McLean County, Ik, July 9th.—Are. 
having wonderful growing weather; fre- 
Quent rains and warm nights. Corn is an 
Uneven stand, on account of poor seed 
and replanting. Oats fine, and promise a 
800d crop. Wheat was mostly plowed up 
last spring. No clover, but timothy is 
Clean and fair crop. Quite a little young 
Stock. Farmers are taking great interest 
in good roads movement.—D. L. Baumetz. 

e Kalb County, #L, July 8th.—Corn is 
looking Sair, but is a thin stand. It aver- 
@ged knee high on the 4th Oats are 


g00d, but a little thin. Wheat has a good. 


length ,but not very thick. Weather too 
Warm for small grain to fill well. 

Scott County, DL, July 9th.—Corn very 
Boor stand; some planted three times; all 
Olc Gelds damaged by root louse and poor 
Seed, some from one-third to ‘one-half. 
Season from 15 to 20 days late. Wheat 





15 days late; is just commencing to har- 
vest; average, one-third to one-half crop. 
Oats good where seeded early. Very little 
timothy; about one-third crop; very little 
old clover, all winter killed or killed 
by drouth last summer. Spring seeding 
good. About half a crop of pigs. Pota- 
toes, fine. Garden truck good. Apples 
one-half to three-fourths in Scott county. 
—Michael Gunman. 

Vermillion County, ID, July 10th.— 
Farmers busy plowing corn. Corn doing 
well, but pretty weedy in some places. 
Oats have headed out and are looking 
fairly well. Not very much wheat around 
here. Pastures doing well. Hay and po- 
tatoes moderate crop. Farmers are pros- 
pering.—C. R. Shutt. 

Pike County, Ill.—Wheat mostly cut. 
Poor crop. Oats good. Corn a month 
late; look well. Hay good; short acreage. 
Hog crop good; some cholera.—J. T. S. 

Iroquois County, Ill, July 10th.—Plenty 
of moisture. Corn is growing fast, but 
rather uneven. Most of it will be laid by 
this week. Oats the best for years. What 
hay there is, is fair. Pastures good. Clo- 
ver and timothy sowed this spring looks 


‘good.—Chas. Merkle. 


White County, Ill, July 10th.—Corn is 
late and wet; heavy rainfall. Wheat me- 
dium. Oats but few, and good. Hay thin 
but clean, with small acreage.—Eugene 
Jordan. 

De Witt County, Ill, July 9th.—Good 
bit of rain here this month. Good stand 
of oats, but not much wheat or hay. We 
have a good show for corn, and it is 
growing so fast that we can not keep up 
with the plows. Think we will have a 
good crop of potatoes.—E. L. Hoffman. 

Sangamon County, IIl., July 9th.—Wet, 
backward spring; most of the wheat was 
plowed up, and what is left is light; some 
not worth cutting. It was so wet that 
farmers did not put in the average acre- 
age of oats, and they are late and some 
not much of a crop. Corn is poor and 
spotted; the lice and most everything else 
is working on it. More ground put in corn 
on account of wheat failure, so there is 
lots of land that will be idle this year. 
Pig crop light, on account of cholera last 
summer; people were afraid to buy brood 
sows.—W. McT 

Whiteside County, Ill., July 7th.—Corn 
about one week late and very uneven, and 
a poor stand; some of it laid by. Oats 
will be a fair crop; somewhat short, and 
considerable smut in them. Hay about 
half a crop, and pastures short, owing to 
dry weather.—J. S. Johnson. 

Greene County, Ill., July 10th.—The ma- 
jority of the corn was planted very late; 
but weather conditions are very favor- 
abie, and the crop is making wonderful 
progress. Some little damage done by 
echinch bugs and corn root louse. Wheat 
and clover mostly winter killed. Timothy 
meadows generally gocd. Potatoes good. 
Oats crop exceptionally good, with a large 
acreage for this county.—Subscriber. 

Morgan County, Lll., July 8th.—Never 
saw the corn as small at this time of 
year as now. Ther are several poor 
stands. Occasional!y there will be seen 
a field that looks fine. Some spotted, be- 
cause of corn lice or other insects work- 
ing on the corn. Very little wheat, but 
what there is seems to be well filled. 
Oats looking splendid, and prospect good 
for a large crop. Potatoes also good, and 
stil growing.—John Hadden. 

Champaign County, IIL, July 11th.— 
Corn looks very well. Plenty of rain. 
Fields clean. stand below normal. Oats 
looking good; are very rank, and may 
lodge. Little wheat here; some winter 
kilied, and land was put in corn. Pas- 
tures good where not overstocked. Tim- 
othy meadows that were not pastured in 
the spring are very good. Clover mea- 
dows very light.—A. Selburg. 

Montgomery County, Ill, Jwuy 8sth— 
Weather conditions ideal the past two 
weeks. Corn is doing good and is gener- 
ally clean, and most all plowed over two 
and three times. Wheat cutting is going 
on. Not a very good crop, and the chinch 
bugs are very bad; if we should not have 
lots of rain to push the corn, they will 
take it. Oats have improved wonderfully 
and a fair yield is looked for; but a small 
crop was sown, and some of it was plowed 
up. Not many hogs and beef cattle are 
scarce and high.—C. B. Spooner. 

Edgar County, Ill., July 8th.—Prospects 
for bumper oat crop. Early corn looking 
well. Insects injuring some late corn. 
Wheat crop very poor. But iittle clover 
ef last year’s seding. Prospects fine for 
this year’s s Meadows and pas- 
tures good. No peaches; a few apples. 
Potato crop good. Some small fruit. Good 
crop of strawberries. Heavy rains re- 
eently, and warm growing weather.—C. 
Dd. Ss 


Sangamon County, IIL, July 12th.—The 
corn crop in the southern part of this 
county is very uneven, on account of 
much replanting. Considerable of it is 
very small, and prospect not good for an 
average crop. Wheat is nearly a total 
failure. Oats late, but looking well. Hay 
acreage small, but a splendid yield.— 
James Christoffer. 

Cambridge, IIL, July 11th.—Good rains 
and hot weather have advanced the corn 
rapidly in the past two weeks. Oats are 
down where there were heavy rains, but 
will be a bumper crop. A good many 
hogs are dying, especially pigs. Pastures 
good, but cattle scarce and high. Farm- 
ers feeling good.—H. L. Angevine. 

La Salle County, IL, July 13th.—Rain 





for past week very spotted; some places 
too much, but most places very little; 
looks rainy this morning. Very hot, ex- 
cept last two days. Some oats scorched. 
Haymaking in progress. Peopie _ still 
plowing corn. Corn looking good, consid- 
ering uneven stand, but will need rain 
before long where it hasn't received it 
lately. Reports from Livingston county 
similar to La Salle, with the exception of 
where they got rain; it is reported water 
is a foot deep in fields in many places; 
other places needing rain.—Ernest W. 
Sass. 

Hancock County, Ill., uJly 12th.—Corn 
is late, but prospects are good. Oats are 
excellent. No wheat. Meadows are scant. 
Hog crop lighter than usual.—Kent Camp- 

MISSOURTE. 

Jackson County, Mo., July 8.—I don’t 
think I ever saw a better prospect for a 
corn crop than now. The fields are clean 
of weeds and grass, and the corn has a 
fine color. The wheat is about all im the 
shock. The prospect is for a good return. 
The oats crop also promises a good yield; 
hardly any harvested yet. Timothy not 
ready for harvest yet, but is looking fine. 
—W. Z. Hickman. ~- 

Pettis County, Mo., July 6th.—Season 
very favorable. Wheat crop will yield 
more than average. Excessively cold 
weather last winter did much to reduce 
results of harvest. Corn a little late, but 
condition high. Oats harvest begun; very 
good crop. Meadows very fine, and pas- 
tures seldom better. Cattle have made 
most excellent gains so far, but the fly 
is putting in overtime now, and conse- 
quently gains will be lighter during the 
warmer months. Hogs healthy, high and 
scarce: fair crop of spring pigs. Fat cat- 
tle bringing record prices; not so many 
being fed as last year.-W. D. Wade. 

Harrison County,-Mo., July 9th.—Very 
dry; not much rain in last four or five 
weeks. Corn looks fine; very clean; land 
in good condition; corn small for this 
time of year. Oats and meadows ripen- 
ing very fast, on account of dry weather. 
Harvest just begun.—C. D. Wry. 

Lafayette County, Mo., July 10th.— 
Wheat all cut, and good; oats ready, some 
cut; threshing just commenced. - Some 
hulled first cut of clover, and turned out 
good. Corn doing fine, but uneven in 
planting; a few pieces earing; some two 
or three feet high. Crops in general are 
good. Ground needing rain for fall plow- 
ing. Early clover seeding looks fine.— 
W. H. Wilcox. 

Worth County, Mo., July 8th.—Wheat 
fine; 58 acres took 188 pounds of twine. 
Oats and hay fair. Corn not very good. 
Pig crop short, and cattle scarce.—T. 
Ranch. 

Harrison County, Mo., July 10th— 
More wheat sown here last fall than ever 
before; it is now almost all in shock, and 
is better than average. Not so much oats 
sown as last year; quality seems to be 
good. Rye good; well filled. Corn a little 
late, but looks we!l. Needs rain badly; is 
wilting every day. Hasn't rained for 
three weeks. Most all corn will be laid 
by this week and next. Timothy will 
make about a ton and a half per acre; we 
will begin haying next week. Clover hay 
was good, well filled with seed, though 
but few meadows here. Potatoes are 
plentiful in hills this year, though not 
large. Pig crop is light, owing to cold 
weather in  February.—Missouri Corre- 
spondent. 

Cass County, Mo., July 8sth.—Crops 
never looked better. Corn good stand and 
clean, and most ail laid by. Hay good, 
average crop. Hogs and cattle scarce.— 
H. B. Edelen. 

Caldwell County, Mo., July 11th.—Wheat 
that was not winter killed was left stand- 
ing, and will make from 15 to 20 bushels 
to the acre. Oats crop good Prospects 
good for corn. Hay not more than half a 
crop.—M. Seitter. 

Nodaway County, Mo., July 12th.—Big- 
gest wheat crop ever known, is in shock. 
Good crop of oats also. No threshing 
done yet. It rains all around us, but the 
corn is holding its own im spite of the 
long dry spell. We must have rain soon, 
or crop will be short. Early potatoes 
dried up; fair crop. Gardens and melons 
beginning to suffer. Lots of hay to be 
put up yet. Men with teams asking $4 
a day, and farmers are doing without 
help rather than pay that much for in- 
ferior help.—B. E. Mosby. 

Nodaway County, Mo., July 12th—We 
are having it dry and warm at present. 
We need rain badly. Our crops are fairly 
good. Corn is late. Hay is good. Oats 
good. Wheat fine; best we have raised 
for years. Pastures are drying up.—R. A. 
Strawbridge. 

Thayer County, Mo., July 13th.—Wheat 
threshing the order of the day; yields 
mostiy around twenty bushels. Second 
cutting of alfalfa mostly in stack; did not 
yield very heavil:. Pastures have been 
good so far. Corn not all laid by; some 
fields thin, mostly from ravages of in- 
sects, showing the need of rotation of 
crops; some fields replanted in June. Had 
a light shower of rain last night, which 
was appreciated mostly by corn fields.— 
Cc. J. Lundquist. 

Lineoln County, Mo., July 12th.—Corn 
is looking bad, on account of wet weath- 
er. Wheat crop bad. Oats and meadows 
are fine, and the gardens are in fine con- 
dition.—Frank Courtney. 

Lewis County, Mo., July 12th—Corn 
and oats are fine, Had a good shower 





around here. 
failure. 
ger. 

Oregon County, Mo.—Plenty of rain in 
most sections. Hay excellent. New mea- 
dows in good condition. Oats fair, but 
winter -wheat poor, on account of hard 
winter and no snow. No peaches. Ap- 
ples bumper crop. Outlook for potatoes 
good. Corn doing fine.—F. J. Hanneman. 

Adair County, Mo., July 12th.—Very 
dry last five weeks, but had a nice show- 
er last night and htis morning. Corn is 
coming along nicely. Oats cutting in fri 
blast. Haying net commenced yet to 
speak of. We finished plowing our corn 
today.—J. H. Highfill. 

Pettis County, Mo., July 12th.—Wheat 
threshing in full swing. Quality of grain 
fine, testing 57% to 62; yield 10 to 32 bu. 
per acre. Winter killing on northern ex- 
posures causes light yieids. Selling at 
90 to 95 cents. Oats harvested and crop 
fine. Corn condition good, and soil in 
splendid condition. Meadows good. Pas- 
tures good. Live stock generally healthy 
and thrifty.—W. D. Wade 

NEBRASKA, 


Richardson County, Neb., July 9th.— 
Corn doing well; ground in good condi- 
tion. Corn more backward than I ever 
saw it before at this date. Wheat is gen- 
erally cut; has ripened unevenly, but the 
grain is good. Oats have done well up to 
this time; but some fear now that this 
hot, windy weather may cause it to grain 
light. ‘Early planted potatoes, beans, peas 
and garden stuff generally suffering.—J. 
K. Cornelius. 

Harlan County, Neb., July 8th.—Corn 
backward; much had to be replanted on 
account of cut worms and poor seed. 
Wheat harvest is on; will yield from 5 to 
20 bushels. Oats good. Second crop of 


Pastures dry. Wheat is a 
Gardens look good.—Roger Bin- 


alfalfa is now being cut. Outlook for po-. 


tatoes good.—M. T. Warne. 

Richardson County, Neb., July 9th.— 
Corn very backward, and poorest stand 
in years. Wheat harvest about over, and 
will be fair yield. Oats ripening fast; 2 
few fields ready for binder, and it is a 
good crop. Alfalfa, first crop good, second 
crop cutting now, yield very light. Hay 
of ail kinds a short crop. Clover sowed 
in small grain coming nicely, and will 
live if it gets a good rain soon. Pastures 
short.—Martin Kelly. 

Pierce County, Neb., July lith.—The 
drouth had almost come to a point of 
severity; but light rains this week have 
saved the farmers a great deal of anxi- 
ety. Pastures dried up. Hay crop will 
not be so good as last year. Oats are 
poor. Winter wheat has been cut, and 
is a good crop. Spring seeding fo alfalfa 
was a failure. Clover is all right, except 
on high ground. Corn is Very promising. 
—Lucien Parrish. 

Johnson County, Neb., July 12th.— 
Harvest about completed, and prospects 
good for both wheat and oats. Estimates 
are made of 20 to 46 bushels per acre of 
wheat, and about the same of oats. Corn 
growing well, but small. Pastures hold 
out well. Potatoes good crop; also ap- 
ples. Light rains have fallen the past 
two days.—C. V. Douglas. 

Dundy County, Neb., July 12th.—Late 
spring, but weather conditions the last 
six weeks have been ideal. Plenty of rain, 
and pastures never so good. More cattle 
needed to eat grass. Potato prospect ex- 
cellent. Corn growing well, but small 
for time of year. Spring grain in good 
shape.—C. T. Faris. 

Dodge County, Neb. July 13th.—Very 
warm, dry weather continues. A light 
shower on the 10th, but not enough to do 
much good. Corn is not suffering much 
yet. Pastures are very 4ry and short. 
About half of the fall wheat is cut, and 
looks very nice. Some early oats being 
cut. Potatoes and gardens badly in need 
of rain.—Ernest H. Brown. 

MINNESOTA. 


Polk County, Minn., July 10th.—Fine 
rain last night. Crops looking very good. 
Flax and corn late. Wheat and oats head- 
ing. Potatoes good. Some starting to cut 
hay.—L. E. Olson. 

Cottonwood County, Minn., July 12th.— 
Crops best here for years at this time. 
All small grain filling well. Corn is just 
being laid by. Potatoes very good. AI- 
falfa yield one and one-half tons per acre 
and the second crop is coming along good. 
Fair pig crop. Cattle looking well, with 
— good. Hay crop good.—E. J. 

ore. 

Redwood County, Minn., July 12th.— 
Crops are promising. Are having 2 little 
more rain just now than is desirable. 
Had a hard rain, with quite a wind this 
morning, knocking small grain down 
some. Corn is coming nicely since the 
warm weather. The stand is fair on an 
average. Hay erop is just splendid.—M. 
Cc. Taubert. 

Faribauit County, Minn, July 9%th.— 
Wheat crop exceptionally good this gear 
Early and late oats both fine. Winter 
wheat and rye, and also the spelts, are @ 
fine crop here. These who were fortunate 
enough to have good seed corn have nice 
fields; a small part of the corn is laid by. 
Plenty of moisture for everything so far. 
Hay crop fair. Early oats, winter wheat 
and rye will soon be ready to harvest.— 
Mrs. Henry Rabe. 

Stevens County, Minn., July 11th.—All 
crops are somewhat later than last year. 
Had a cold, backward spring, but every- 
thing is coming right along now. Oars 
and bariey are good, the latter is begin- 
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ning to turn Some fields of wheat don’t 
look so good: it is getting rusty. Corn is 
somewhat smailer than last year at this 
time. but has made good growth the last 
few weeks. The siand as a rule is some- 


what thin. Tame hay is short and thin, 


but wild hay is good. Potatoes are good. 
—E. C. Klinger 

Fillmore County, Minn., July 16th.— 
Crops of all kinds looking very well. High 
temperatures for past two weeks have 


pushed corn up to the front remarkably 
fast The most discouraging feature of 


the corn crop is the poor stand where 
imported seed was planted, Pastures best 
for several years. Haying about half 
done \Where Jast year’s seeding was full 
stand, hay crop is heavy. Showers on 
the Sth and 16th, in which over three 
inches of rain féll in twenty-six hours 


doing great good and but slight damage, 


due mostiy to hail and wind—FE, F. Chase. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings County, S. Dak., July Sth.— 
Corn growing fast; stand below normal. 
Smail grain promises good. Potatoes 
looking fine; acreage larger than last 
year. Pastures genera'ly good. Hay crop 
fair. Nenty of rain. Not as much stock 
a@s usual, ne aceount of drouth last year. 

L. H. Monzingo. 

Minnehaha ounty, S. Dak., July 34.— 
Average corn, 8% per cent stand. Early 
planting not suffering for rain, but late 
planted small and growing slowly. Small 
grain looks exceptionally well; oats rank, 


and a rain before harvest would 46 more 





harm than good, Wheat should have rain 
jin order to fill well Early drilled barley 
commencing to ripen. Abundant pas- 
tures Hay will yield a good crop.—H. 
H. Schmidt 

Jerauld County, S. Dak., July 12th. 


Small grain is going to make an aver- 
‘age crop The thick wheat was damaged 
some con account of the severe dry and 
hot spell in the latter part of June. Had 
two heavy rains July 4th and 6th Corn 
is making rapid growth. Barley and fall 


wheat about ready for the binder. lPas- 
tures are regaining. Cattle doing nicely. 
—J. CC. Bill. 

KANSAS. 


Shawnee County, Kan, July 9$th.— 
Prespects for good crop never better. Ev- 
erything is ©, Kk A few bugs to bother. 

Allison 

Coffey County, Kan., July %th.—Season 
very backward until about the middle of 
June, since which time it has heen very 
seasonah'e. Corn late, but growing very 
fast Wheat and good. Wheat 
threshing begun, making from 15 to 40 
bushels per acre. All kinds of hay good; 


oats 


second crop of alfalfa all in barn and 
stack.—A. J. Winn. 
WISCONSIN. 


Walworth County, Wis., July 7th.—The 
grain crop promises to be splendid, with 
the exception of winter wheat. Hay crop 
fairly good; far better than last year. 
Alfalfa good. Corn crop backward, but 
doing well, and if the rest of the season is 
favorable, it will be a good crop.—Arthur 
O'Leary. 

Waukesha 
Rains are booming the 
crops. Rye is being cut. Raspberries are 
ripe, and of good quality. Hay is light, 
and about all put up.—H. A. Fintel. 

INDIANA, 

Warren County, Ind., July &.—Corn 
crop very late for this time of the year, 
and farmers are busy plowing. Good 
prospects for a good oats crop; will soon 
be ready to harvest. No wheat to speak 
of in this county. What timothy mea- 
dows there are are good and clean of 
weeds. Not much clover in this section. 

Francis E. Brier. 

Delaware County, Ind., July 9$th.— 
Plenty of moisture. Corn good on black 
soil; on clay land not much good. FEnor- 
mous crop of oats; danger of being badly 
lodged. No fruit.—D. S. Maynard. 

OHIO. 

Tike County, Ohio, July 7th.—Plenty of 
rain. Wheat half a crop, pretty well 
filled. Corn late. We have our corn well 
tended, going over the fourth time; some 
bad stands, and small. Grass fair; some 
weeds. Hay fairly good.—C,. P. Head. 


County, Wis., July 12th.— 


oats and corn 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS, 

A week of satisfactory improvement in 
the crops may be recorded. The govern- 
ment crop report must be taken as high- 
ly satisfactory, in view of the admitted 
lateness of the season. The promise of 
corn is excellent, and the feed crops are 
especially satisfactory, which is a matter 
of the greatest moment, in view of the 
cost of meat products to our ever-increas- 
ing urban industrial population. 

Railroad managers reports that they are 
doing a large volume of business, al- 
though operating is costly, especially for 
wages, but also for fuel and other sup- 
plies, with the consequence that the net 
earnings do not show a large margin of 
profit. The railroads, however, are plac- 
ing equipment orders freely, and this is 
always the best sign of hopefulness, and 
also an indication that money can be ob- 
tained to materialize the hope. 

From the steel industry the reports 
continue remarkably good, and the nor- 
mal midsummer duliness has not set in. 
The great producers are working close up 
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products have been further advanced, or- 
ders ahead make a satisfactory showing, 
as the United States Steel figures pub- 
lished last week amply prove. 

From other lines of industry reports 
are mixed, but the volume of production 
is large, and if only a good crop year is 
assured, it is reasonable to hope for a 
little more confidence in place of the pres- 
ent tendency to trade merely from hand 
to mouth. About the best reports come 
from cotton manufacturing centers; but 
the leather trade is looking up, and a 
large export business in all departments 
is reported. 

From another trustworthy barometer 
an encouraging reading can be obtained. 
The bank clearings show more than a 
normal increase for the second week of 
July, not mere!y in New York, where the 
business over the haif-year’s disburse- 
ments is necessarily large, but in other 
principal cities. 

The money market has considerable un- 
derlying strength, although call money 
here is easier than in any of the large 
European centers. Time loans over the 
end of the year also can be made at most 
reasonable rates, backed by fair mixed 
collateral and. good credit. 3ut there is 
not sufficient activity in any speculative 
market to make this indication of much 
value. Rates would rapidly advance with 
any large increase in the volume of stock 
business.—Wall Street Journal. 





ONE ACRE YIELDS $450. 


Over 4,000 quarts of strawberries from 
one acre of land, is the record made by 
D. H. Culver, of Cerro Gordo county, 
Iowa. He sold them at an average of 
2.50 a crate, or an aggregate of $450. 
The yield would have been larger by 
considerable had it not been for the hot 
weather, which came on right in the 
midst of the season. The record of Mr. 
Culver is duplicated by a number of oth- 
er growers in that vicinity. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, July 15, 1912.—The hot weath- 
er was late in putting in an appearance, 
but when it did come, great damage was 
done to perishable farm produce, and in 
many instances railroad delays were re- 
ported to be partly to blame. There was 
a great deal of over-ripe and partly de- 
cayed fruit on the market, the inability 
of the railroads to handle properly the 
large consignments in their care, and the 
hot weather being responsible for extens- 
ive losses to shippers. Full carloads of 
Texas, Oklahoma 
and Georgia were thrown on the market 
and closed out to peddlers at prices that 
did not cover the freight charges. Many 


lots of green vegetables also arrived from 
the south in bad order and were un- 
salable. Eggs, too, were affected by the 
hot weather, and their sale was checked. 
All shapes of American cheese, with the 
exception of twins, were reduced a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound in consequence 
of increased receipts from producing cen- 
ters. The government report for July 
made the acreage of white potatoes this 
year 101.9 per cent of last year’s, or 3,689,- 
000 acres. The condition of the crop was 
placed at 88.9, as contrasted with 76 a 
year ago, and a ten-year average condi- 
tion of 89.3. The indicated yield was 
given at 352,000,000 bushels, compared 


peaches shipped from 





to capacity, and although prices of some 


with a final yield of 293,000,000 bushels 





last year. New potatoes are down to 60 
to 75 cents per bushel, while butter sei!s 
at 23 to 25 cents for creamery and 22 to 24 
cents for dairy, with packing stock of- 
fered at 20 cents a pound. Cheese whole- 
sales at 15% cents for twins and 16 cents 
for Americas and Daisies. Prime eggs 


sell at 21% cents per dozen. Timothy 
seed sel's at $6 to $10, clover seed at 


$12 to $18, and flaxseed at $1.88 to $1.91. 

The government crop report for July 
was the main feature of the grain trade 
during the past week. The figures on 
wheat showed a crop of 358,000,000 bush- 
els of winter and 271,000,000 bushels of 
spring, or a toal crop of 629,000,000 bush- 
els, compared to 621,000,000 bushels last 
year. In view of the enormous losses of 
soft winter wheat early in the year east 
of the Mississippi, this showing seems 
remarkable. Farm reserves of wheat 
were placed at only 23,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 38,000,000 bushels a year 
ago. Spring wheat suffered some last 
month from heat and drouth, but revived 
to a marked degree late in June, when 
rains were general and _ heavy. Cool 
weather and plenty of rain did wonders in 
improving the winter wheat crop, while 
high conditions were reperted in the 
spring wheat northwest part of the Pa- 
cific states. The corn acreage is esti- 
mated -at 108,110,000 acres, against 105,- 
825,000 acres last year, and most of the 
big producing states, with the exception 
of Oklahoma and Kansas, show fair in- 
creases in corn acreages, as a result of 
the enormous acreage of abandoned win- 
ter wheat being devoted to corn. The 
corn crop is estimated at 2,851,000,000 
bushels, or 280,000,000 bushels more than 
last year, while the oats crop bids fair 
to break all past records, the estimate 
being for a yield of 1,139,000,000 bushels, 
against a crop of 922,000,000 bushels har- 
vested last year. Barley and rye promise 
yields of respectively 194,000,000 bushels 
and 37,000,000 bushels, both excellent fig- 
ures. The northwestern flax crop is esti- 
mated at 27,000,000 bushels, an increase 
of 8,000,000 bushels on the last crop. Hay 
promises to be a fine, large crop, with a 
condition of 85.2 on July 1st, against 64.9 
a year earlier. The grain markets were 
weakened by the crop report, while rail- 
road stocks were much strengthened. 
Kansas farmers are calling for thousands 
of workers in the harvest fields at $2.50 
to $3 per day. 

Cattle have been selling very wide apart 
with much more strength shown in the 
better class of dry-fed stock than in the 
numerous grass-fed consignments. Strict- 
ly prime, heavy beeves are becoming very 
scarce, and this makes extremely high 
prices. There is a fair supply of fat little 
yearlings, but even these are not offered 
in excessive numbers, and they bring such 
high figures that many owners are mar- 
keting them rather than to keep them 
longer on high-priced feed, for corn is 
still selling unusually high as compared 
with other years. The marketing of grass 
cattle from southwestern pastures is the 
principal weakening factor in the market 
for that class of stock, and this applies to 
cows as well as to steers. The demand 
for stockers and feeders continues of a 
restricted character, notwithstanding re- 
ductions recently of from 50 cents to $1 
per 100 pounds from the prices quoted a 
few weeks ago. To a great extent the 
best class of heavy steers on the feeder 
order are bought by killers to convert 
into cheap beef to meet the large demand 
for light summer cuts. Choice veal calves 
have been great favorites with butchers 
much of the time this year, the consump- 
tion of veal having increased materially, 
and they have made big profits for stock- 
men, with calves from five to six weeks 


old at times selling at $8.50 to ¢¢ 
pounds. Such prices are a gre 1 
tion to owners, and thus the future 

supply is cut into heavily. very’ ee 
of late has seen prime heavy heevyec — 
nearer to the predicted $10 figure «, Bet 
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sales being i : » Several} 
sales being made last week at 75. Th 
buik of the beef steers sold at $7.95 x 
$9.50 on Wednesday, with a very San 
showing of $9.55 to $9.75 steers. The Bhoa9 
er little grass yearlings sold at §3.@% a 
$6.75, and no prime heavy steers went ar 
low $9.50. A good class of weighty cattle 
sold at $9 and over, while medium perry 
brought $8.25 and over, with fair killere 
offered at $7.50 to $8. While the best 
cattle sold higher than ever, the common 
and medium to pretty good kinds were on 
the down grade, good offerings and hotter 
weather being depressing factors, with x 
decreased consumption of beef. © Ws and 
heifers brought $4.25 to $8.40, with cute 
ters selling at $3.40 to $4.20, canners at 


$2.35 to $3.35, and bulls at $2.50 to $7.10 
The stocker and feeder trade lias been S 


a moderate scale, the former selling cee 
ally at $4 to $6, and the latter at $5.95 to 
$6.65. Calves have sold actively on a 
basis of $3.50 to $9.15 per 100 pounds 
while milk cows were in moderat; supply 
and demand at $35 to $75 per head. Beef 
cattle selling at $9 and under closed irreg- 


ularly lower than a week earlier, with 
sales largely 20 to 30 cents lower for the 
less attractive lots. 

Hogs have developed more firmness of 
late at various times, stockmen being jn 
many cases disposed to withho!d their 
stock after sharp breaks in prices. The 
eastern shipping demand is variable, be- 
ing good at times and poor at others, and 
this is always a matter to be reckoned with 
in making prices. Hot weather is anoth. 
ter factor in the market, and it is re- 
sponsible for many big, heavy hogs dying 
in transit. Furthermore, hot weather al- 
ways causes a switching over in the pop- 
ular demand from heavy hogs to thosg 
of lighter weights, and of late the de. 
mand has centered strongly on light 
butcher weights. These offerings have 
been selling at the highest prices daily, 
while heavy hogs sold at a marked and 
increasing discount, with extremely heavy 
sows the lowest sellers of all. There has 
been of late a rather marked falling off 
in the average quality of the receipts at 
the stock yards, with sows that have 
weaned litters showing up in fast increas- 
ing numbers and selling around lowest 
quotations. The period of hot weather is 
always one in which meat-eaters want 
cuts of pig pork, with plenty of lean 
meat, and this explains the fast growing 
premium for choice young hogs and the 
growing unpopularity of heavy hogs. , Re- 
cent receipts of hogs have averaged in 
weight 257 pounds, compared with 229 
pounds one year ago and 244 pounds two 
years ago. Cured meats and lard are 
much cheaper than they were not many 
weeks ago, but they are sti!] bringing 
much higher prices than a _ vear ago. 
Western packing since March ist has run 
1,055,000 hogs behind the same period last 
year. Late sales of hogs were made at 
$7 to $7.671%4, pigs selling at $6 to $7.20, 
and stags at $7.70 to $8.10. No marked 
change in hog prices are seen for the 
week. A year ago hogs sold at $6.15 
to $6.80. 

Sheep and lambs have fluctuated a good 
deal in prices of late, the ups and downs 
depending largely on the volume of the 
offerings. The Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon ranges have been marketing their 
spring lambs more or less freely of late, 
and they have good crops. of lambs, but 
ranges elsewhere are reported to have 
short lamb crops. As range conditions 
are known to be generally good, sheep 
men are disposed to market their flocks 
as fat as possible, and this is bound to 
make a shortage of feeder lambs. The 
demand for feeders is already good, but 
not many are available, and prices have 
advanced sharply lately. There is also 
a growing inquiry for well-bred young 
breeding ewes, with buying orders from 
the south and middle west, and western 
range ewes are preferred and sell high- 
est, being handier than natives. Early 
last week there was a boom in prices for 
range lambs because of moderate offer- 
ings and a big demand, the best bringing 
$8.25, but later in the week sensational 
declines took place under much larger 
offerings and a smaller demand. Late 
sales of lambs were at $4.75 to $7.85, 
feeders being wanted at $4.75 to $5.65. 
Yearlings went at $4 to $6.15, while ewes 
sold at $2 to $4.50, and bucks at $2.50 to 
$3.50. Breeding ewes were active at $4.50 
to $5. 

Horses continued to arrive on the mar- 
ket in limited numbers last week, and 
animals with good quality to recommend 
them sold as high as ever, with too few 
of the better class to go around. The 
poorer horses had an extremely slow sale, 
and there were reported sales at reduc- 
tions of from $10 to $20 per head. Farm 
workers were quotable at $100 to $200 for 
horses weighing from 1,100 to 1,450 
pounds, with the demand centering in 
good horses weighing 1,400 pounds and 
over. Inferior animals were quoted as 
low as $85, while light drafters sold at 
$175 to $225, with high-class heavy draft- 
ers scarce and firm at $250 to $325. 
pair of good black horses weighing a little 
under 1,475 pounds each brought $630, 
and chunks weighing 1,250 to 1,450 pounas 
were wanted at $150 to $200 per head. 
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July 19, 1912. 
— : 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | frie ond sont ‘Nelson is a crandson of 
SHORT-HORNS. of that is a dash of We Diack O'S. Paes PUBLIC SALE OF 


1—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 


- POLLED DURHAMS. 
Oct. 30--Jas. Wilson, Avoca, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Sept. 19 -S. E. Ross, Creston, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 25—T. H. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Aug. 5—A. J. Podendorf and Frank Rain- 
jer, Logan, Iowa. 
2_J. O. James and L. R. McClar- 


Aug. 4 : 
Braddyville, Iowa. 
non. “Mart Sheehan, Stuart, Iowa. 


Oct. Cc. W.. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia, 

Feb. 99-—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. os-C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 15—-E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Oct. 22—C. C. Evans, North English, Ia. 


SHIRE, OXFORD, HAMPSHIRE 
SHROP SND COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
Aug. 20--Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Sugar 
Grove, Ul. 


—_— _— 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes fn or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
jasue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{acation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however. can usually be inserted if received 
as late ax Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


The Electric Specialty Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, advertises a line wire lightning 
arrester that will protect your phone by 
keeping the lightning outdoors. Send for 
free circular. 

Those interested in potato diggers 
should refer to the advertisement of the 
American potato digger, made by the 
American Potato Machinery Co., 213 Mad- 
ison St.. Hammond, Ind., on page 1081. 
Full particulars concerning this digger 
can be had by writing them. 

The Bovee Furnace and Grinder Co., of 
Waterloo, Iowa, make one of the_ best 
hot air furnaces on the market, and sell 
direct from factory to user, making it one 
of the cheapest also. Write for free cat- 
alogue to Bovee Grinder and Furnace 
Works, 195 Eighth St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Wm. Smith & Sons, West Branch, fa., 
are advertising Short-horn herd headers 
for sale, among them one or two of the 
best Scotch bulls they ever raised. See 
announcement elsewhere in this issve, and 
write for particulars, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 

J. O. James and L. R. McClarnon, the 
well-known Poland China breeders of 
Braddyville, lowa, will hold an important 
sale August 8th, when they will sell one 
hundred head in one day. The ——-. 
will include a lot of very promising her 
headers, sired by their noted Big Orange, 
and a lot of choice sows bred to this 
great hog. More partticulars concerning 
these and other attractions in this sale 
will be given in these columns next week. 
Write for the sale catalogue, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and keep this sale in 
mind, as it will afford one of the best 
opportunities to buy top Polands that 
buyers will have this fall, 


F. T. MARTIN, AUCTIONEER, 

Mr. F. T. Martin, of Wall Lake, Iowa, 
is a young man whose services are to be 
obtained by parties desiring tod dispose of 
pure-bred stock at public auction. Mr. 
Martin has for the past twenty-five years 
been a conspicuous figure n the upbuild- 
ing of the live stock industry, both as a 
breeder and as salesman. His name is 
one familiar to nearly every stockman 
throughout the state. His acquaintance 
has been greatly extended of late, from 
the fact that for five years his services 
Were engaged as traveling representative 
for one of the well-known agricultural 
Papers of the state. Mr. Martin is a man 




















who has made a success of whatever 
he has undertaken. He is a man of clean- 
cut habits, strict integrity, and with a 
resource of ability. We can most heartily 
recommend Mr. Martin to those in need 
of his services. His acquaintance and 
experience or both of a nature to be of 
iljue to the man having pure-bred stock 

sell. We suggest that those contem- 


vating holding a public sale the coming 
ail or winter, correspond with Mr. Martin 
for dates and other information desired. 
When writing Mr. Martin, kindly mention 
that you saw his card in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


POLAND CHINAS AT AUCTION. 


On August 5th, Mr. A. J. Podendorf, 
and Mr. Frank Rainier, two prominent 
Poland China breeders at Logan, [owa, 
will hold a public sale of sows bred for 
September farrowng, and boars from ten 
io fourteen months old. These gentle- 
men, as many of our readers know, are 
owners of the very noted and prize win- 
ning boar, Chief Price Again—a boar that 
Stands out conspicuously as a hog of 
Ereat size and show quality, and a sire 
©! unusual prepotency. He is a hog that 
will go down in history as one of the 
foremost improvers of the large Poland 
China. His son, Chief Again Price, won 
first at Des Moines and grand champion- 
Ship at Lincoln last year. He has many 
other sons and daughters that are strong 
candidates for show-yard honors. As @ 
consequence, his sons are in strong de- 
mand for heading pure-bred herds, and 
his daughters for foundation stock. In 
this offering are many of the get of Chief 
Price Again, and also several sows tarry- 
ing litters to his service. Furthermore, 
Mr. Podendorf and Mr. Rainier have pro- 
cured competent boars to assist Chief 
Price Again in improving Poland Chinas. 
They have ithe two sires, Monarch Chief 
and Long Nelson—Monarch Chief being a 
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are both boars of great length and width, 
and sires of hogs of feeding and showy: 

quality. The situation is that these gen- 
tlemen are putting up a very high class 
lot of boars and sows. They carry merit 
through inheritance. It is the first chance 
of the season where our readers can se- 
lect strictly high class nerd boars and 
sows bred for early fall farrowing at their 
own price. The hog crop is decidedly short 
this year. Some will necessarily have to 
do with mediocre boars. The man par- 
ticular in his herd boar will necessarily 
need to buy early. This sale offers much 
to induce the discriminating buyer to be 
present. Mr. Podendorf has given up 
showing, and has listed the larger part 
of those he contemplated taking out. Note 
their advertisement elsewhere in this is- 
sue, and ask for the catalogue, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


, DUROC JERSEY BOARS FOR SALE. 


Mark W. Eddy, proprietor of Willow 
Lane herd of Duroc Jerseys, Fontanelle, 
Iowa, is advertising a good lot of fall 
and spring yearling boars for sale, in a 
hew announcement, elsewhere in this is- 
sue. Two of them are sired by the 
champion, Crimson Wonder Again, and 
the others are by Iowa Model 24215, also 
a show hog, being winner of grand cham- 
pionship for Mr. Eddy at the St. Joseph 
Interstate Exposition last year. Iowa 
Model is a son of Commodore, and out of 
S. E.’s Model 7th, by Ohio Chief. He is 
of the right type, lengthy, smooth and 
well proportioned. Having used Iowa 
Model for several years, Mr. Eddy would 
now sell him, but only because he has 4 
good many of his daughters in the herd. 
He is right in his price, being a four- 
year-old. Mr. Eddy won a lion’s share of 
the ,best prizes at St. Joe last year, on 
sons and daughters of Iowa Model. Two 
of the fall boars for sale are out of 
Choice Queen, who was first prize aged 
sow at St. Joe. Another of the best fall 
yearlings, and also one of the sprin 
yearling boars, are sired by Iowa Mode 
and out of Mission Girl 2d, she a half- 
sister to H. A.’s Queen. The Crimson 
Wonder Again boars are out of a Valley 
King dam. Mr. Eddy will also sell a 
two-year-old son of Valley King that he 
has been using. As Mr. Eddy is not go- 
ing to show this year, he has some show 
material for sale. Amyone in need of a 
sow to win in the aged class will do well 
to buy Model Lady, by lowa Model, of 
Mr. Eddy, as she is a first-class show 
sow in good shape to win this year. She 
is not only a fine show sow, but also a 
fine producer. She is now three years old 
and is bred to Colonel D. B. for an Octo- 
ber litter. Colonel D. B. is the youn 
Colonel bred boar Mr. Eddy is using, an 
he is a good one. See announcement, and 
write Mr. Eddy if interested in buying, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing. 

SOMETHING NEW IN CORN CRIBS. 


The newest thing in corn cribs is the 
Cresco, all metal, portable corn crib, il- 
lustrated and advertised in this issue. 
This crib is oe as a double crib 
with an eight-foot driveway in the cen- 
ter, or as a single crib six feet wide, and 
in length to suit. It can be furnished in 
seven and eight foot widths if desired. 
All of the parts are numbered, and it is 
a very simple matter to put it up. The 
roof is of corrugated galvanized iron. The 
sides are heavy galvanized wire mesh, 
electrically welded, making them firm and 
strong. The floors are of heavy galvan- 
ized iron, perforated to allow ample cir- 
culation of ‘air, and a ten-inch metal 
strip at the bottom keeps out the rats 
and other vermin. A very desirable fea- 
ture of this crib is the splendid ventila- 
tion it gives. The manufacturers, the 
Huber-Peterson Mfg. Co., of Cresco, Ia., 
claim that their crib is the most desir- 
able that you can put up, and they ask an 
opportunity to prove their claims. They 
give partial information with regard to 
it in their advertisement, and they invite 
you to write them. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring the interest- 
ing circular with regard to their cribs 
that they have issued. They would like 
to have those interested see their cribs 
personally if at all possible, and they in- 
vite them to visit their factory. When 
writing them, kindly mention the adver- 
tisement in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


“CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION ABOUT 
THE HOME AND ON THE FARM.” 


No farmer who has building of any 
kind to do should overlook securing a 
copy of this most valuable book on the 
uses of cement. It tells how to build 
everything of cement that can be built 
of cement, from silos to houses and barns. 
It is so complete and thorough on the 
uses of cement that it is used as a text- 
book in agricultural colleges, and it is 
really a text-book instead of an ordinary 
booklet. A copy of this booklet can be 
obtained free by writing the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., Dept. 15, 30 Broad St., 
New York City, the manufacturers of 
Atlas Portland cement, recognized the 
world over as quality cement. Atlas 
Portiand cement is sold by dealers in 
practically every town, and you can se- 
cure it by naming it as the brand you 
want. If for any reason your dealer can 
not furnish you with Atlas Portland ce- 
ment, the Atlas Portiand Cement Co. 
would be glad to see that you are sup- 
plied if you will write them. Note their 
advertisement on page 1088. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR ENSILAGE CUT- 
TER? 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
put up silos this year, or who already 
have silos up, but do not have an ensilage 
cutter, should investigate the various en- 
silage cutters manufactured, and decide 
on the one they will buy. The Smalley 
Mfg. Co., of No. 7 Willow St., Manitowoc, 
Wis., are makers of the Smalley force 
feed cutter, which has been in use for a 
number of years, this company having 
had fifty-three years of experience in the 
manufacture. They tell a number of 
excellent features of their cutter, in their 
advertisement on page 1081, and they 














|POLAND-CHINAS EXTRAORDINARY 


The Large Type, Large Litter, 
Large Quality Kind 


At Logan, lowa, Monday, August 5th 


WE WILL OFFER 50 HEAD 


Twenty last fall and spring ye 
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Podendorf show herd is included. 
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appreciate the quality we have in our big hogs until you see 
them. Ask for catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


A. J. PODENDORF, or FRANK RAINIER, 


Logan, lowa 


COL. H. 8. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 








urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers interest- 
ed in buying a cutter to read this adver- 
tisement carefully, and to write them for 
the interesting booklets on their cutter, 
and on the care of ensilage, which they 
have issued. To obtain these booklets, 
use either the coupon which the adver- 
tisement contains or drop them a postal 
card or letter request at 7 Willow St., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


HOW TO MAKE ICES AND DIFFER- 
ENT ICE CREAMS. 


A very practical and attractive recipe 
book for the making of the various kinds 
of ice cream, ices, etc., is being sent out 
free by the White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. AD, Nashua, N. H., under the title 
of ‘Frozen Dainties.’”” This attractive 
booklet will be highly prized by all house- 
wives, and the White Mountain Freezer 
Co. will be glad to send you a copy there- 
of on postal card request. If you desire 
it, they will also be pleased to send you 
literature telling about White Mountain 
ice cream freezers, which have been rec- 
ognized for years as one of the most de- 
sirable freezers manufactured. When 
you buy a freezer, insist cn having the 
White Mountain, as your dealer can get 
it for you if he does not already have it 
in stock. You can tell it by the Diamond 
trade mark which is reproduced in their 


- 


advertisement on page 1087. 
THE PEORIA ALL STEEL GRAIN 
DUMP. 


One of the hardest jobs on the farm is 
scooping grain at threshing time, and 
scooping corn at shucking time. Both 
jobs require time when time counts most. 
At a very moderate expense, this labor 
can be avoided by the installation of a 
good grain dump and elevator. An all 
steel dump and elevator is the Peoria, 
made by the Peoria Drill and Seeder Co., 
2405 N. Perry St., Peoria, Ill., manufac- 
turers of the well-known Peoria disk 
grain drill. They have issued interestin 
literature telling about their dump an 
elevator, and they will be glad to send 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers their catalogue 
and particulars on request. Note their 
advertisement in this issue, and write 
them, mentioning the paper, please. 


LARGE SIZE AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


One of the points which make their 
tires particularly desirable, the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, point 
out, is the fact that their tires are- ten 
per cent over size. In other words, Good- 
year tires are ten per cent larger than 
the average tire of the same size. An- 
other feature is the no-rim-cut feature, 
about which they tell in their advertise- 
ment on page 1083. Interesting titerature 
with regard to automobile tires has been 
issued by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., and they will be glad to send you 
their 1912 tire book on request. If will 
give you practical pointerc on the care 
of your automobile tires. When asking 
for it, be sure to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


THE SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILL. 


A disk grain drill which has built up a 
reputation for satisfactory work which 
is not excelled, is the Superior, made by 
the American Seeding Machine Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio. The Superior will sow 
any kind of grain and do it well. It is 
the result of years of experience in the 
building of grain drills. .The manufac- 
turers will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you may desire to ask with regard 
to their drill, and they will likewise be 
glad to send you the Superior catalogue. 
Note their advertisement and write them. 


LYE FOR HOGS. 


A booklet telling about the uses of lye 
for hogs and also for other purposes, has 
been issued by the E. Myers Lye Co., 
Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo., makers of Merry 
War lye, which“is sold by dealers in prac- 
tically every town. They will be glad to 
send you their booklet telling about their 
Merry War lye, and the desirability 
thereof. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring it. 


CEMENT BOOK FREE. 

A practical booklet on the various uses 
of cement, and the buildings that can be 
made therefrom, has been issued by the 
Lehigh Portiand Cement Co., 398-B Peo- 





ple’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ill., under 
the title of “‘The Modern Farmer.” They 
call attention to this booklet in a special 
advertisement on page 1085, and they will 
be giad to have Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers ask them for a copy thereof. Either 
a postal card or letter request will bring 
it by return mail. 





THE SEASON’S RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1912. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to July 8, 1912.) 
SN BNR 5, an.did a miene nae ddinaaemeeun 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Duluth, Minn. 
eG, I PEM oo cc ctoccdecccaccdbenesd 


PT SE eae ye ee 
Dubuque, lowa .... 

Davenport, Iowa 

Des Moines, Iowa . 

MS IE icc vccccccccdssessdeveces 
ch epee Rhee EE OT 
PRE, IEG. cscciecveccescasecssvees 


MEST, bcc 0.0 ic cde bdadl ae 
eR RU NOS os swe Sweceudecscvdavaw ae 
7 A aS renee 
Springfield, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Yankton, S. Dak. 
Valentine, Neb. 
Huron, S. Dak. 
Pierre, S. Dak. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Devil’s Lake, N. 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 
big) oo A Fo ee ee nee 191 
Ree, GAG, Gy EI eeacuscmaeeemeesee 103 
pe Be ee eee 7 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
North Platte, Neb. 
Dodge City, Kan. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Abilene, Texas 














JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


has for sale 


Registered Jerseys of 
oth Sex 


from calves a few weeks old to mature cows and bulls. 
Herd headed by the great butter bred ball, Brown 
Lassie’s Maxim, a grand son of the world’s fair butter 
test cow, Brown Lassie, and Eminent’s Combination, 
that carries some of the best blood of the Island. 
Write what you want. Can furnish one or a car load. 
Address as above, or come and see them. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


DUROC JERSEY HERD HEADERS 


For sale—8 fall and spring yearling boars, sired by 
the show boars, lowa Mode! 24215 and Crimson Won- 
der n. Some out of show sows of choicest breed- 
ing. Will also sell lowa Mode! and a 2-year-old herd 
boar by Valley King. MARK W. EODY, Fontanetic, oun 


F, T. Martin, Wall Lake, la. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Twenty-five years of success in the breeding and sell- 
ing of pure bred live stock. 


} eo Com> Anconas. Mrs. Frank Wallace, 
Weldon, lows. 


qerc= Collie pups. Sendforlist. T. A. Gough, 
Bristow, lowa. 
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HORSES. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 




















Largest Importers in the United States 


STALLIONS 


60 head of big ton blacks. 


day import more than any other two firms. 


or 15c for catalog alone. 


No business done on Sunday. 
A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware County, 





GreeleyHorselmporting Co. 


Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


70 head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 
We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 
Shires—New importation of best Shires ever 
brought to Americ .—so judged by English judges. 
Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of 
pure bred stallions in the world, and large colored 
lithograph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 


Coach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 


Greeley, lowa 






































Another Importation of Percheron and Belgian Mares 
ARRIVED AT MY FARM ON JUNE 4TH, 


These are mostly coming three-year-olds, a few coming fours, and one coming five-year-old. 
I believe I can show you better Belgian and Percheron mares than any other importer. Prices 


are very low. 


I also have another Importation which will arrive next week. 


While I have 


a lot of especially fine*mares, 1 also bave some especially fine stallions and jacks ready for 


immediate service, 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


CEDAR, RAPIDS, IOWA 





PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Shires and Belgians 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 


go to Hudson, Iowa, and see Crownover's 
new importation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 
sound and right in every way, and a square deal is 


guaranteed. No hot air, but high class horses at right 
prices. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade 

WM. CROWNOVER, 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Hudson, Iowa 





The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
three-year-old Clydesdale stallion, one yearling Cly- 
desdale stallion and one yearling Belgian stallion. 
Also a few young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State c ollege Ames, iowa 


2: ONE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallion 


*‘Royal Champion,” dark dapple bay. six years old, 
a big fellow, clean legged and priced worth the 
money. Would exchange for ordinary work mares 
or fillies. 


FRED CHANDLER, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


R. 7, Chariton, lowa 





German Goach Stallions 


and Mares 


We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 
years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 

HELD BROS.. Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


40 stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 
14th. These, with those on our three farms, makes 
an unusually large number of the right kind from 
which prospective buyers can make selections. 

Fairfax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
also on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. 
Paul. Cedar Rapids and lowa City Interurban passes 
3 mi. from farm. Cars each hour from either town. 
Telephone for team to meet you. 

ENRY LEFEBURE, 


R.O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm | ever offered for sale—cheaptoo. Call or write 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 





Fairfax, lowa 











ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





~~ 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. 


If you want a good animal at a small 


price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


“The Dells” Stock Farm 


Offers 20 Augus Bulls 





Ready for service of the best families at prices 
that should move them. If you want achoice Angus 
boli write at once or come and see, 

Railroad station, Mackinaw Delis, on farm. 


S.E. LANTZ, Congerville, Illinois 





20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Gien’s Prileno 91606. 

you want the smooth, low set quality kind of wollable 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 
ANGUS BU LL wed m — of best breed- 

pricing them to 
suit the man with the Ry bere. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 


offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 

Address W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 





We are offering a superior 











When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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POLAND-.CHINAS. 


oO 








Breeding Strictly Big Type 





JON ES’ BiG POLAND-CHINAS 72", 5; sxotns 0) ond, wints toan 


Orange Price 179861 and Long Choice 172661. 


Address A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 











POLAND.GHINAS 


Three good fal! boars for sale. The kind with good 
feet and bone and very smooth. Ready for immedi- 
ate service. 


Ww. EK BALMAT Mason City, Iowa 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural fiesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good a at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowe. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 





MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satisfy your wants for size and quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested, write me or 


 GROWTHY Poland.-China gilts bred 
e) —225- 250 lbs., from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 
boar. Prices $25 to $30. Have few good boars yet at 
$20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
20 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.8. & 5 








call at farm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa. BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, lowa. 

FALL SPRING 

BOARS POLAND-CHINA BOARS BERKSHIRES. 
Herd heading material in August boars sired by 


Mouw’s noted big Jumbo and out of Lady Tecumseh 
2d. my great show sow that weighed 625 Ibs. at 22 
months. Other fall boars by Smooth Big Bone. 

Henry Den Hartog, Orange City, Lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, Iowa 





When answering advertisements, 


please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118209 by Won. 
DUROC JERSEYS der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98887 by Col.'s Prince 91; r! Won- 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. A}) good ¢ ne by 
bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, ete. One fall yearlip mes and 


Model Improver. Are bred for April 
and May farrow. Also a few boars. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, 


& bred to C."s 
lowa 





HOLSTEINS. 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


‘The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 








Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and bis great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 


ing. Address 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Beaver Valley Farm, 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHKAYW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 














AGAUERRNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, [OWA 








SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearSngs 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Kosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want aherd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want thd. . If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 
Don't delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 20 
months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 
by the 2400-lb. Scotch bull, Meystone. Priced to 
sell. Address 


HARVEY HARRISON, 








Washta, lowa 


Square DealHerg 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tr; 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make you 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore m 


oe DUROCS—Leading strains of th 
most prolific, bred from mature sows, Boa ~ 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. Ww. P UG! 

Williamsburg, lowa. i, 


ed sow 
T wants 








AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L, McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers ~~ I atnstls 
Ask them. Write 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
Summer Term July 29, 1912 


Catalogue free if you write today—later thirty 
cents in stamps. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


C. C. Evans, Auctioneer 


and breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty; also farm sales con- 
ducted in a most satisfactory manner. Ten years 
successful experience. Write for other particulars 
and dates. Address 


Cc. C. EVANS, 


























North English, lowa 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in the world and owners of the largest mule 
in the world. 


TERM OPENS AUGUST STH, AT TRENTON, MO. 


Fall term Oct. 7th at Kansas City, Mo. This is the 
only auction school where students are given actual 
practice in sale of all kinds of property and are fur- 
nished a complete set of text books written by the 
instructors. Are you coming? 

W. B. CARPENTER, President 


FARN®: $/5 T0#10 

















LEARN TO BE AN 
AUC Ti / ON. ei E R Thoro, oie oak 


course. Catalog Free. Nationa! Auctioneers 
ing School of America, Dept. C ,Lincoln,Neb. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 


Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 
Sold 105 sales from Sept. 1st to March 1st—#575,000.00, 


E. S. JOHNSTON 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


I conduct 100 sales peryear. MT. VERNON, IA. 


















Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


STERLING KNIGHT 318671 

Weight 2000 pounds; calved July 14, 1907; sire, Red 
Knight 174212; dam. Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Eustice 126912, dam Imp. Dalmeny Princess 9th by 
by Scottish Sailor 150776, Also some Poland-China 
fall boars suitable to head berds. Call or write for 
full description. 
RUEBEL BRO 

Farm one mile cane ‘of town. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 
3. A. KILDEE, Osage, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old gen to train. Address 

. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Three-year-old red Scotch herd bull for sale, an ex- 
cellent breeder; also his 3 yearling sons, red, ready 
for immediate service, the tops of our 1911 bul! crop. 
They are all well built bulls and have size. 

0. A. HYLDEN, Mitchell County, ST. ANSGAR, IOWA 


Marathon, Iowa 














RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes | 





official 12 months butter contest last year 
by the R. P.C.C. Address 


S. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, Iowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
eee and State Fair frst prize bull, Rowdy 
ta 
MYRON SCHENCK, 





Algona, lowa 





RED POLLS 


Four young bulls of serviceable ages. Quality suit- 
able for show, or for heading pure bred herds. One 

descends from a line of heavy milking cnonsters. 
Also a few open heifers. B. A.5S 
Sac Co., lows. Farm be 


UELSON, Kiron, 
tween Kiron and Odebolt. 








SHEEP. 


Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
from imported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 124 
pounds of wool each for five years. These rams will 
sell for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 


for ¢20.00. See who is first. 
Waverly, lowa 








C. A. NELSON, 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 


ANGORA GOATS 


About 175 head of the brush cleaning kind, also 100 
kids—about 250 to-275 in all. Write me for particu- 
lars or come and see me. 

W. P. KIRKLAND, Woodhull, Illinois 











CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux may = Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver King 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. D. 


I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts, bred 
« eows. Young steck a specialty. Mated, no 
. Prolific, ‘arge kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Seiste, Mlnels. 


































